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“INTRODUCTION OT task 2. REE er oases og 3 ae eB: 

‘ ; : ee ae , : : a 
_. 4 The hypothes ie that under lies. this report-is tha the sekwuks ‘of ‘ 


‘education organTzat ions x > their’ ef ficiency and effe¢ti a anes ?n general 


the ways A ah they Se to st hinult -- are laf fec ed by structure. The: 


Manner in which the insti tug fon wis “organized for. work ahd: the form: of its 
. 1 a . . . . 
aenin ds trative apparatus are gs coal to affect what gets-done, how niuchr, 


. and hoe woe itis almost dthinkable that his. not Me the, case. [it would 


A, 


So 7 


bans most.surprising indeed to Find that outputs were oly nimi ae : . : 
upon strategies of control in the ‘organization, the. extant to which ecision | 


making is shared rather-than centralized, ‘the kinds of objectives that have. gga 


de facto-importance, and the relative size of the system's bureaucracy.” It 


is true, however, that we are not positive cis batsonni exists in * | 
j eth ? ; 
every case, nor do we- khow the important ‘details Cixi 77 which, pat éutar ; 
a3 


Outcomes’ are affetted by which particular’ dimens tons. and eubatnenctans of 

strughuels nor do we know how strong many 6f*these relationships eens how - 
important. Therefore, much of the organizational research to be described " : 
and encouraged ingthe following pages will deal precisely with exploration 


- @ 


of, this basic npRP ESE TS -- the link between structure and output. 
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We 
In organizationtheory, ''structure''“is interpreted and examined. in 


4 


“several ways,+and these wil] be reflectédvin the sectlons and subsections a 


, 


to follow. We cons ider the goal structure of the organization ~- the kinds . 


+ 


» 
of goals, if any, that are: Saldely shared in the organization and, the kinds 
that dominate* behaviar, whether snatee or not.. We cons ident what tebe awe a 


hg ae . INTRODUCTION 
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oe 


ee ’ ° ‘ care ; iy? ; 
loosely be called the ''power structure,'' that is,'who helps make what kinds 
* ants 4 ie 7 eA gs 


‘ 
‘ 


. rs ' ¢ bg ; 
of. decisions and,whether’ control is exercised personal ly:or\through systems 


of formal rules. »We:alsO-consider structure in the sense of the numbers of 


- ~ 


administrative dnd staff personnel retative tothe ‘complement of production 
‘ Cy . ‘a 


¢ 


personnel, such as teachers. In addition, we treat the important issue of 


ih 


the decentralization of education management in metropolitan areas ta homo- 
i ~ ‘ ve 4 : 


> 
’ 


geneous subgroups of the population., : ? 1 Res aw 
In all of these cases, we emphasize the priority of investigating 
; mes 


tructure and outcomes. Although organization theorists 


i * 


the link between 


4 
‘ . 


may’ be curious to earn all sorts of things about structure, and although a 


. « 
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what is contemplated 


- ‘ 


at hand it, would not d to generate a Jarge proportion of results on the causes 


' , 


vand descriptive niceti f structure and only a small proportion on effects. 


s 4 e : : oan : . ' 
On the contrary, the structural dimensions we should try.to understand are ~° 


or} » . F 


. 


_'the ones that seem to make a difference. We will see, however, that in:many. 


, i . . 


cases the largest part of the job of investigating either causes! or effects 
comes in describing a structure. itself, and research is needed for this task 
, ‘ : . 
‘ 7 
“ 

before tthe others canabe satisfactorily completed. 

. Given that sgme aspects ‘of giructure, do af fect, organizational 
\ : : ; ’ 
Outputs, it 4S important to understand why some education organizations are 

q ’ a » . ‘ 
structured one way and some -afother with respect to goals, decision making, 
. ‘ , oe ; 
and $0 forth. For answers to these kinds’ of questions we largely look outside 


of. the organization in question. We consider many characteristics of what 
. dl a 1 . ‘ ry 


is loosely called its "envi ronment,'' and we also consider it more specifically 
: i f 


. 


- 


a ; . ; vo 


ere iS a program of basic research, still, for the purpose ; 


« 


as a member of a multi-organization group with which it must interact and 


UJ 


. 


which inexorably affects its behavior. In other words, we do not operate 

on the premise that major organization Structures are established by fiat ~ 
: | 4 : 8 es : 5 

and may be changed ip the same way, but rather that education organizations 


sare embedded in latger social systems and that their structural features 
have evolved largely in response to the:characteristics and demands of the | 
. 1 -? ; ; 

‘outside world: Lastly, it should be noted that at this point wé seek to 

= ; r* 


/ . understand structure; whether we can do anything about it is a question that 
i : 4 
‘, an only be answeréd ohce some understanding has been achieved. .« ) : 


\ The réader. will find ghate the balange of this document is not 
packaged as one might saan from the above overview. ee not organized 
* hee < , ‘ * : 
from the special perspective of an,interest in improving‘ education. "Rather, 
| it is packagys according to sbaress ana-8 "invisible saiteqes)! within 
organization theory: It is, after all organization theorists who- for ‘the 


SE 


ne sacl part will do the work that is suggested, and it was felt advantageous 
to offer the task in terms of streams of intellectual histoby to which these 


researchers may pasty rélate. “Thus, one finds sections headed Organizational 


Goals; Participation in Decisions; Lene and Fonmun ty Control; 


Administrative Intensity; Environment, Structure, and Strategies of ‘Control; 
- Interorganizational Analysis; -and The Methodology of Administrative Experiments... 


. ahaa. eee ba seen that only the, last. of these, Administrative Experi 


/ 


< \ a v4 , 7 * 
28 build, in which the major tasks are now perfécting, fefining, and specializing 


~~ 


_ to education. Decentrali'zation, Envi romment- DERUGEURSs and Administrative 


Intensity are areas in which ‘there is ‘an a | moderately advanced Tean eran 


w 


ments, is an area | which therd is an advanced body of. work upon which to ro Re 


oe ; . ; INTRODUCF | ON \ 


| ; ’ Le | 
/ ‘ * 
'y or else the combination Of much Usable ;. research in some aspects ‘ut. ° f ‘ 
. awe ive ; o 3 3 ' . : 
little or none in others. In thése three categories, although carrying ae ee 
certain existing dtrections forward is\important, there is also much new ., sy ee” 


}) . Pk bi | 
ground to be broken within the context and purposes of the broader researth— _ 
fi { ‘ ‘jars S ae NUS 
program visualized here. In the remaining three areas, even though some 


| 


( 


represent\researth, enaprprises that have been in operation for a good many 


‘years, it appears vital either to lay fresh conceptual groundwork or to be ' ‘ 


guided by ‘conceptualization that has only recently béen articulated. | 


' o | . : ‘ : 
Following older paths would be to perpetuate inefficient motion. In every , »° 
ro, ) 
case, however, even though new departures are now necessary, @ perspective A 
; 4 ao 


Ky that includes past work makes it clear ‘that future work will wi th high 


probability, be cumulative andweproductive. Otherwise, research areas were 


L ° 
\ not included ingthe prospectus at all. \ : 
The order in which the seven toplies ate presented has only minor : 
» 5 U 4 
significance. The fitst four and in some measure tha fifth represent ways 
’ i ; " 
»of characterizing Suele ene and therefore present research opportunities \ 


\ - ‘ 


ie exploring the link between structure ane fesu eying behavior. The 7 


"Fifth and sixth focus primarily on determinants of structure, although to 


‘ 


i Sage. extent these samé determinants are Viewed as direct causes of Outputs, 
Bld ‘ - = (a 


beep 7 : : : 
such as efficiency or morale. The bast is a methodological topic that ; Pa . 


A 6 Le re 
e . . , * 
ie » * . 


cuts across jal | of the previous ones. Although priorities among the sections 


. 
- 


would be extremely difficult to establish, the prospegeus as a whole reviews = 


~ -' ’ Fa . an" ‘ y 
' a large amount, of desirable research. Therefore, priorities and relative 
z ® - , ¢ x A 2 : i 4 
" ,° importance are ae ace topics whenever such distinctions are possible. 
oe : Jf : : ; , 
. ol « \ 
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a , QRGAN ZA ONAL GOALS | gf's? a ae ; ‘ ; f . 
xe In organization theory, the ‘dominant: recent trend is to consider 
ee - Organizations as cotteet ivi Clesrahese purposes lack an aggPegate unity. . 3 \ 


The, ee, of. scholarly work in this tradition ‘is the -'garbage can mode,|"! 


ns “of chgstiaktthhat choice suggested ‘in a most stiniietaite recent article by. 
oi. 2 ; _ 


— “ohen, March, and: Wren (March i972). 
U . 

z, depicted by! this: wide, Sivehiee. sglut 

ae a a yn s as 4 
makers wove about from one Structural ‘locus to another, SHSOUnREr Ing one 


. the specific btaacet organizatigh 


ns, cholce situations and’ decision \ 


ek 


a . = 4 
ag" | another, “almost, irrationally j. iy according to rules ena have essentially 
* noth’ ngs to: ‘de with organizational. aims. a 
* ig ae ‘ 
re on » This trend i's in stark contradistinction to a venerable tradition 4, 
ES ae on, Sa ‘S$ : , ‘ 


wee . . & 2 . +4 
in social Science and classical management that simply took for granted the 


“pasical ly purposeful nature of organizational behaltor. fhe intellectual ~ ( 
problems with this 2earlier tradition are that terms like ''goal'' were never —~ a 


. 


seriously Ger tied obvious multiplicities of purpose Went UNCeRoa Nt EBs and 


the importance of self- mentiny behav lik*1n organizations was blithely ignored. 
‘e » 


The over tradition was therefore justifiably vulnerable to scholarly criticism; 


however, a model of purposelessness is as difficult to accept for all Ox 
@ , 


areent eaclons bs the equally extreme model’ ie replaced. No.doubt, ig ~ 


> 


organizations have goals, some do not, and pthers occupy what is in some 


sense: an intermediate position. 
Whether or not organizations have goals is probably important a 
‘ / 


r : ( 
from several perspectives, but we are not sure how ‘important because we 
hay@ rarely looked to/See. Thus, we are faced with several questions of 


~~ potential significanee for education organizations, such as, ''Are such 
, . f 
© A 


6 ye " ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS: © ; ‘ 


: F Peg ok 3 ew. : : : 
be . | ‘ BN - 4 . . “ 
a a ee et 


organizations indeed aimless? to what extent? under what conditions? : , 


- with what effect? 
’ The lac question is surely crucial, in the sense that if it makes 
: % ‘ . Sy \ 
no di fferen@e, whether organizations have: go's 1S; On what kinds, they have, 
then it is difficult to. justify research’ to iedertbe the goal ‘structures and 
discover their gausees. On the’ other hand, it fs impossible to know what P ‘7 
the impacts roe various goal structures might be until we have first measured . d 
and described the structures themselves, and’ this work has barely b jun. | 
Sueheniere, that descrip e task is no doubt the fps nein 6 of | 5 y 
a research sadertoking directed at understanding goals and their relationships . 
; A \ 


* wifh other factors. Lat us guess on the basi$ of intuitive plausibility, . 


“however, that the intent_of organizational members, aS characterized ina 
6 S . 


a 


number of different'ways, does with respectable probaffi lity have something 
\ 
| 


significant to do with what .goes on in organi zations, é 
‘ On this basis, the pivotal research hypothes is takes the gentrat~, 


es i] ‘ ‘ 
—Form\ Dimension X of the gbal structure of organizations affects dimension Y 


of organizational behavior ROSA In order to investigate this family 
( . 


of questions, it is necessary to conceptual ize ‘organizational goals~in such 
a way aS_to yieldsa coherent set of interesting d?mensions and, to work Out et 
ways of measuring such dimensions o foal structure in education organizations. : 
, : : Beg . es ; 
These steps. then make possible a full’and rich description of the goal ; 
: . F n . ¢ \ 

structures of various types of education organizations (school dystricts, 

. 4 . or y . . . 5 
high schools; teachers unions, etc.) and of the variation in goal structure 


“7 among organizations within any givertype. Then, the hypotheses relating } 


‘ ct * ¢ 
we to~6utcome measures may be explored.» And finally, if it is found that goal 


4 


TYPES “OF GOALS: 


” 


Mi structures do indéed make a difference in behavior and outcomes, hypotheses 


: . “ ° ( . 
regarding the determinants of variatjon in goal structure.cdn be Term seed I . 
. | ’ F l 
and investigated: Z 7 ae ie - 


“_* Types of. goals : . 
> " : 


The first step, conceptualizing and dimensionalizing grganizational * ae 
rn t i | 6 ." : , 
' goal structures, has basically been taken by Perrow (1970, 133-174), Gross A 
= ‘ : 


(1968; 1969), and Mohr (1973), although there is doubtless room for refinement 


’ 
. 


* and elaboration of this early and largely nonempirical work. Considering 
: : re R 
f the efforts of these authors in ‘combination, it is clear that organizational 
; > 7, . 7 . . 
goals are multiple; it is unprofitable to think of an*organization as having. 


one single aa Alsoy earns cutieics (eRe should be eed, fot 
imputed. . wos od ; , 
&. . 
The wark of these writers also Suggests that two central dichotomies 
. forma productive fourecelleataansdlgn for the ee of organizational 
a eh er First, there are both consensual goals (i.e., ends upon 
which ena ie substantial measure of exp¥icit or tacit agreement among , 
sey eanl ent iene Or program members -- these are the ‘true "organizational" 
goals, if any exist) aand operative goals (ice. ends upon which there may 
not be broad consensus, but which nevertheless guide the behavior of the 
organization in imPortant ways). In addition, it wuld be fruitful to document 
. the "goals for"! the organization held by certain individuals, such as the 
chief executive, even if they are neither consensual goals nor operative 
goals. Second, goals may be ithat externally oriented (e.g., pupil achieve- 


> 


" ment) or internally oriented (e.g., prestige of the district), sometimes # 


rs 


s ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS. . : 


‘ - i + 
labeled transitive qnd reflexive,-respectively. Each of these latter wf : 


“by pes may “ffe divided“into several subtypes (see Gross, 1969) . Within each 


category of the paradigm, it is Afso.important to comsider Subgogls : . . 
hi P s / " ; ; A 
objectives that are instrumental to the achidvement of the larger purpose 
. e*, - 3 ‘ Pies , ny 


' but are not properly ends in themselves. : 


Variations on this scheme for conceptualization of aia structures Ste 
3 


Ss. are chpesiaie poss ible, as noted earhper ie the state of eunrent thought 


\ . 
4, : ; - 
suggests that. we proceed on some basis similar td the above. the most prominent 
alternative is the idea of organizational goal as a large constraint set, 
- « * Ld ry * y 
as proposed by Simon (1964)., There is a:strong sense. in which Simon's 


‘conceptualization appears “correct,'! but. it is not intended as a, foundation , % 


for’ research on goals; it is too.inclusive.and unorganized to serve -as a 
. rs “oe . Pai 
. pi . : a ’ 4 ’ 
conceptual base for the ort of research contemplated her. ‘ 
7 ; 
Dimension€ and measurement a ae sy. ah ‘ 
an . } : ier X 
An early requirement’ in this broad area of -Study is to compile ‘ 
; ; : m 


so A , 
lists of goals gn whieh to base research ig given types of organitzations;' 


it is not enough to ask open-ended questions, for not only might: aM®wers 
be inadequately comparable, across organizations, but much of significance 1 
SO ’ ; ) 


% 2 . ae : ‘ A's a 23 a 
mignt be omitted entirély.- Such compilation’ “can be accom ished in part ' 


through ‘library’ research -and the consultation of experts, but to be done a 
‘ i . . » z . - . 4 


well the task merits exploratory research in representative organizatipns ; ° 


of the types to be investigated. Since the lists of goals will color al. " : 


of the ensuing research enterprise, such empirical exploratory research is - 


greatly to be encouraged. 


~ 


‘DIMENSIONS AND MEASUREMENT/DESCRIPTIVE RESEARCH = 9 


eFor each goal of any of the above types, basic variables are 
created by Asis avakt atin the goal along certain dimensions., The dimensions 
that would seem most important from currant literature are clarity and 
operationality (March and Simon, 1958), extent of consensus (Mohr, 1973), 
both actual and preferred ‘tmpactange (Gross, 1968) \and location, that iss 
the arene eachonal strata or units to which the goa\ is atient. When ‘“ 
individual goals are aagrenethd into categories (e.g., Weransitive"): then 
each dimension, a well as gi fferences among them, leads to nammeraus research 
hypotheses, e.g., ''The more important are transitive goals relative bs 
reflexive, the lower Will be the level of organizational conf kict," or; 

a 


"The smaller the program, the greater the degree of consensus on executive 


\ 


+ 


goals.'' 
The literature contains little guidance on specific instrumentation, 
saxcept that Gross (1968) provides a good example for the measurement of 


rred importance. / The cnasels &f whom to ask about an 


-organization's goals \ iscussed in part by Mohr’ (1973, 478), but many 


aspects of the issue are left for regolution in futurecempirical work. 
ir 


Descriptive research | ° ia ’ 
One by-product of the thoroggh conceptualization of an organizational 

goa] structure is that it enables its description in any organization, or 

in any group of organizations of a specific type -- high schools, inner-city 

schools, Kentucky schoo] districts, etc. Basically, we are interested in 

goal structures because they make a difference, or at least because we want 


to test whether they do indeed make a difference in particular behaviors or 


outcomes. t it may not be immediately apparent just what sort of a 


- 
: 
- 


y. & “AB % 
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10 ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS . 


\ 


) 


s 


difference to look for, just what kinds of felational hypotheses to formu- 


late. To some extent, ideas will grow out of detailed know] edge of what | 


"the goal structtres of different sorts of organizations actually are. 
{ 


Therefore, descriptive studies of ‘the full goal structures) of various 


testing research relating certain aspects,of them to other variables. For 


"In individual schools, subgoals take precedence over goals in importance 


reflexive goals take precedence over transitive goals, even though the 


preference of organizational members is for the reverse'' (see Mohr, 1973, 
‘ ‘ Ny ’ 
480). 


In this regard, it will also be productive to compare the goal 


structures of education organizations to those of recreation departments, 


* 


Comparative nuvearcnvet this sort will stimulate ideas on why the goals of 
school systems, say, tend to be what they are, and what might be done to 


alter the purposive orientations of ipdividual teachers and administrators. 


-_ “ 


’ 


Effects of. variation in goal. structure 


Once goal structures can be measured, their characteristics can 


. 


be explored for relationships with possible consequences or effects. Some, 


. * 


-* 


. clarity, the following are a few examples of the many forms that conclusions 
ean such studies might wr "Large school districts have essentially 
‘. 
no consensual goals.'' ''In state departments of education, the goals of the 
; “chief executive tend ‘to have little impact on organizational behaviors’! 
fy a 


and tend to displace the goals they are designed to attain.'' In universities, 


maak 
hospitals, welfare agencies, and public service organizations of other types. 


types of educational organizations are needed, quite apart F eaneuuawuheeiee A 


/ é » 


‘\ 


EFFECTS OF VARFATION IN GOAL STRUCTURE : 1 


but not all, of the outcomes upon which goals have an. intuitively plausible 

effect are: the morale of oManizational members, their commitment’to this =~ 
- 

‘ j . 

particular organization, the intensity and ne of conflict within r 


~ 


the program or organization, the dominant mode f decision making (e.g., 


.a rational, problem-solving mode vs. a bargaining or political mode) , the ’ 
effectiveness of the organization in achieving rece of its own goals (or 
certain.results, such as pupi'l achievement, whether intended or not), and 
organizational flexibility or innovativeness. For illustration, one hypothesis 
might be, ''The more operative are (certain subtypes of) reflexive goals, the 

lower ait bs the are of organizational members.'' Although priority . 

‘should perhaps be given to school districts and schools as organizations, 

there is aide taverast in exploring the effects of goal-structure varjation 


upon the above outcomes in universities, teachers' unions, school boards, 


state agencies, certain subdivisions of many of these, and other education 


organizations. 

| Goals may have as on other variablag frequently Seudtad in 
organizational research, such as decentralization, formalization and other 
aspects of bureaucratic structure: Further, these latter may be thought 
of as instrumental to the achievement of outcomes such as those reviewed 
above. Before deusktng-Redouress to such studies, however, one should have ~ 
good evidence that the intervening factors are indeed closely related to 
outcomes in which we have quite an independent interest. On the other 
hand, characteristics of goal structure can well be investigated along with 
other factors as part of more camplex models explaining certain outcomes. 


: e ; 
Goal-structure characteristics may be related to participativeness or 


o%- 


decentralization, for example, and morale in the organization ‘may well be 
mn : 


a 


dependent upon both. is 


te ORGANIZATIONAL’ GOALS 
Causes of variation in goal structyre ; : ; e 
- Lastly; given that goals do have a significant impact on Qutcomes bas 


of interest in education, research is in order to determine why goal 
. s a . 


, 


“structures differ in'certain ways from one organization~to another. We - 


“know so little about the differences that. do exist among organizational 


% 


goal structures that it is difficult to speculate on their causes; descriptive : 
. ~ beg fF 


studies, especially comparative ones, will be most helpful in this regard,- 


x 


as suggested earlier. Moreover, not only are studies that compare different 


types -of organizations important for hypothesis generation, but-so are 


@ 


comparisons of goal structures of the same organizations across time.) 
desaciesehars! goals are Gnquestionstty ic wsinrbise In broad outline, hibwevat, 
they may well not be suscepeibie to fluctuations due tg short term forces 

; . Pale 
Sr minor exogenous shocks. Studies covering even two points in,time may 


. ‘ 


a: : e 
well be effective in suggesting the kinds of forces and conditions that 
intervene to cause major changes in purposive orientation -- long-term 


‘changes in the availability of resources, shifts from internal growth to 


decline, changes in aage tenure of personnel, changes from one stable 


leadership to another or from unstable to stable, etc. Other determinants 
\ : a2 
that have been or might well] be explored initially are the stability and 


certainty of the organization's environment (see Duncan, 1972) ;-organizationad4 . 
eae : 


size, age and growth rate, type of ownership (e.g., public vs. private 


universities -- see Gross, 1968), leadership philosophy, and political 
structure of the jurisdiction -- especially the. degree of party competition. * 
As a final note, it should be recognized that goal structures are 


- 


continuing rather than discretely occurring phenomena and may -therefore .be’ 
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cheer fects oF come factors assumed. to be consequen. 


and vice versa. The 


' , .s J 
causal ordering of goals relative to variables such}as leadership phi losophy 


and organizational ey tiveness is problematic and: 4 matter of substantial 


interest. The design of researach can and should tak® such ambiguity or 


~~ 


reciprocity into account. ° 


Much scholarly workhas been carried out with reference to what 


ed to further” 


is called i relations" in organizations. Some is dé i 
P : , 


, Our understanding of .small-group processes and their impact of organizational 


function. Other research has focused on the quality of certain relationships,- 


particularly on the supportiveness of aanien noone Still other 
f z : ; } 
research has investigated the extent to whi€h subordinates (at any level) 


‘either make decisions on their own or at’ least help make the supervisory 


decisions that are relevant: to them. We concentrate here on the last of these 
streams, primarily because it is a particularly important dimension of the 


° . “ ; 
structure of an organization. Furthermore, there has been an unfortunate 
. a s 


F ; it 
‘ tendency, especially in field experiments’ in organizational change (i.e., 


changtng the ''huthan relations'' in an organization), to confound the possible 


effects Of these three types of. independent variables by altering them all 
“1 * ~ a 
at oncey it will be a healthy development to keep them distinct in research 


so that their respective ''main-effect'' contributions can be sorted out. 


Research on participation is largely rationalized by the hypothesis 


‘that there is a positive relationship between that dimension and important 


‘ 


outcomes with which this prospectus is concerned -- effectiveness, efficiency, © 


a 


N eee - ° 
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i : . q : 
and, by extension, morale. (job satisfaction), commitment to the particuldr | P 
ma zee : ’ f : 
‘fob and organization, innovativeness, and perhaps others. We will briefly 
i , : : e 


review the trend‘of findings bearing,on this general hypothesis, discuss 


t 


“some. of the reasons for the trendy and outline the kinds of research steps 


ba it thegg@More seems appropriate’to' take in the future. Z 


‘ ineditc lus bveneees of findings. ‘Morale and job satisfaction have 


~ quite consistently been fund ta be related*to participation, often quite 
i . ; a ; 
strongly (Likert, 612°White and Ruh, 1973). If it were believed that 
. ’ 3 2 * e r 


job satisfaction ine 


« 


cation is a determinant of effectiveness, efficiency, 


etc., or if satisfactionwere simply valued as an end in itself, then these 


findings woold sppeai te. Suguest that’ we attempt to jnteodude as much 
participativeness.as possible into education organizations. We will point 
out below, However, that these findings are +11 understood and could be 
misleading. { 


The idea that a high level of commitment to job and organj zation 


? 


“results from participation in decisions that are relevant to one has been 


; * , 
frequently advanced (Likert, 1961; Etzioni, 1965, 693-695; Rossel, 1970). 
In. light of such attention, it is surprising. that the variable has appeared | 


so infrequently in empirical research testing the connection, and is not very 


S : 
explicitty measured when it does appear (see, e.g., White and Ruh, 1973, #4 s 
508-509). What evidence there is indicates that there is a moderate 
' , Ye 
‘ oy 
relationship between participation and commitment, but, given the Measurements, 


the evidence is not satisfying and the apparent relationship is-.not as 


4\ Strong as one would expect. : Pan 
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INCONCLUSIVENESS OF FINDINGS : 1S 
v 5 ss 9 
~~ The results relating participation to innovativeness are also 
inconclusive (see Zaltman, 1973, 143-146). Mohr (1971) found a small i eo 


relationship. Hade and Aiken (1967) found a fairly strong relationship 


. 


using one measuwe of participation and a very weak one ustng another. 

Research findings on the relationship batwhen Parepetpabign and ° 
effectiveness (e.5., Productivity) are perhaps the most unsatisfying of all. 
The association appears to vary from weak to moderate in some kinds of jobs 
and to be nonexistent in others (Likert, 1961, 26-60, 89-96). 

here is also the hydothes is that whether or not participation 
has these positive outcomes depends on how mach the employees concerned 
valde participation -- an cnteraceine hypothesis (in the statistical sense). 
After reviewing conflicting Findings on this. proposition and‘then not. 
finding in their own data the strong statistical interaction that they 
expected, White and Ruh find themselves unable to reach any reasonable, 
definite conelusion (1973, 512-513). 

Problems -of theoretical formulation: To a great extent, the 


view that research. findings in. this area are puzzling and unexpected results 


from a failure to specify careful ly just what is to be expected and why. 

In the case Y job satisfaction, for example, there is little reason 

‘s expect all organization members to react in the same way to participation; 
as the Snteraction hypothesis stipulates, those who value participation 

should react to it much differently in- terms of satisfaction than those who 

do not. Social watenelee who accept the high correlations that have appeared 


as support for the hypothesis are accepting a hypothesis for which there 


+ would appear to be little theoretica) justificatidn. It would make more 
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-sense, in fact, for the investigators to question the surprising strength 


of the correlations (as do White and Ruh, 1973). O44 ' 


. In the case -of commitment, difficulty stems from a faitune to 
supee ue very precisely ahiat is meant by che term, that is, to of fer a 
conceptual definition. We should expect eet impact, perhaps, of 
participation ''in general'' upon a general feeling of commitment to the 
fobs But the primary logic of the see Palpattanceenmil tnent hypothesis 
specifies that the act of Participating in a decision -- being a*part of 

it -- will have the effect of causing one to work conscientiously to 

‘carry it outs “Mis baie should Jead one to test whether participation 

in specifia decisions affects eoainbenent to the specific goals or procedures 
that were decided upon. Such tests are at best rare in organizational ; 

BN ‘ 4 

research. "£8 
Similarly, one might seek to specify why participation is hypothesized 
to 


ffect productivity or other indicators of ial as To the extent 


that rticipation and effectiveness are measured '/in general,'' it would 


appear at morale is believed to be the operant intervening mechanism, 


high morale results from participation and good, conscientious ‘work 
results\from high morale. It is well known, however, that research has 


failed to\Jemonstrate the latter of these two links (Kahn, 1960). It i 


much more reagonable to expect commitment to be the’ intervening mechanism -- 


A 


when individuals help make a decision, they feel committed to carrying it 


out, and their resulting effort lands to Sitesee implementation. As with 
commitment, however, this logic would land to a measurément of effectiveness 


‘Tn ‘specific jobs, programs, tasks, or innovations»--(/the ones for which 


° 


PROBLEMS OF THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


cn 


ae eo Sa 
there was hepenred participation in the basic decisions -- rather than? 

cesta i general. One should not on this basis, for example, expect 
participation in administrative or caretaking sectsiere <6 lead to a“high 
ere and quantity of line productivity. 

The case of innovativenes$ is more complex. There is reason to 
puheet that neh supportive group process, or even the frequent] consultation 
of an individual for his or her opinions, will seeesite evoke innovative 
ideas and wil] aise permit the open treatment of reasons for resistance to 
change. On this basis, re more participation there is, the morevinnovati veness ~ 
we should expect to find in general. Thinking of the aecent ce by eniployers 
(eeg:; teachers) of aaoae tons introduced or suggested by nagement, 
however, as in the classic studies (Coch, and French, 1948), the situation 


becomes much the same theoretically as the case of effectiveness. Whether 


ce 


or i participating sre levess accept a proposed PENSE TCD will depend on 


how they see its affecting them (assuming no coercion or manipulation); 
they do accept it, however, the participation should increase the chances of 
\ ( ‘ 


successful implementation, through the intervening mechanism of commitment. 


: In sum, theory connecting participation with valued outcomes is- 


“not simple. Future research should reflect this by utilizing designs and 


measurement that accurately represent well-considered theoretical under- 
pinnings, rather than sischttvest avabalaes Chia bivariate relationships. 

P Problems of measurement. The puzzling staté of research findings 
in this area is due partly to the measurement of eacbos as well as to 
the theoretical peck lens just eatrece: At the core of much of the 


difficulty “Hes the measurement of participation, itself. Vroom (1960, 10) 


BE. ge. S * 
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found strong evidence fi fthen years ago that objectiye dala: and 


” F 
psychological participation can be radically different. We should not 


therefore expect the amount of participation people say they experience (a 
lot, a@ littte, etc.) ta be strongly (oe to the amount they actually 

do experienc This eerie ee) result has not been adequately utilized 
in past r arch, but- it must be accorded proper attention Th the future. 
Research results will not make sense as long as these two wits different 
operations come natu criatenats under, the same conceptual heading.-- 


"darticipation." 
f 


~~ 


There is good reason to believe that extent of participation as 
reported by employees is not a faithful representation of events, but i's 
rather a difference between what actually occurred and wha t gwas expected, 
or desired (i.e., the value placed/on participation by the respondents -- 
see Mohr, 1975, 25-46; Crecine” et al., 1975, 65). A moderate amount of 
actual participation, for example, would be reported as ''a lot'' by those 
who expected very little and as "'a little'’ by those who expect a lot. “We 
therefore have interest in three operational quantities, and would use them 
for quite different parser ene amount of participation people feel they 
should get, the amount they do get, and the atePeranee between the two. 
+ ‘The measurement of other concepts also needs attention, particularly 
commitment, effectiveness, and the implementation of innovations. The 
sr laneny difficulty is that they tend almost hauartsbly: te be woe site 
broadly, as, for example, commitment to thé hob or organization, or opveral] 


‘ 


record of effectiveness, whereas theoretical concerns demand that the 
. 
frequently be measured with reference to specific decisions, tasks, programs, 
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Or jnnovations. The latter kind of measurement is perhaps more costly, a 
but the former has not proved to be an efficacious’ substitute in past 

oie ‘ 
research and therefore shoult be deemphasized in the future in favor of 


ney départures. 


Mapping participation as a value. It appears virtually certain 


° 


that expectations with regard to participation vary widely and in interesting 
ways among individuals, and that this varfation has an impact upon the results 
that participations or the absence of it, will achieve. (Much of the 

research relevant to thjis conclusion is reviewed gh ee Rukh, 1973, 

and Mohr, 1975. oe a study specific to teachers, see Alutto and Belasco, 

1972.) The ene i$ now ripe to begin mapping the variation in expectations 

and. values in ‘various occupations d to learn, at-least to some cee 

what forces might be responsible for it. Such research is needed for two 

saat ‘One is that participation must for some purposes be measured 

relative to the desire for it, as discussed above; we therefore need to know ‘ 
quige a bit faba eh we do at present what to expect to find in the way 

of variation in desire and how best to measure it. Secondly, as was the 

ie descHinbions Qf. goal structure, will no doubt .know much better 

what “to hypothesize about the effects of warttetpation when we have good. 
descriptions of how the desire to participate Meaty does vary ovis 
empfoyees, and why. Descriptive research of this type will, for example, 
enable us to determine to what extent and in which kroad areas the desire 
of adminTstrators forsedeonomy in decision naken Vie with the desires 


of jJower-echelon personnel for influence. 


* 
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f The measurement of desire for participation, especial ly for. . é 


“exploratory, descriptive purposes, should not be simple. The important 


c \ j ; ; 
subdimensions include (a) the specific areas, and their number _in which 
: aL 
some degree of authority is desired or felt to be proper, (b) the degree ‘ 


of authority or participation desired (e.g., the right to be heard, to have 


a vote, to veto), (c)/the intensity with Witch this degree of authority 
; Bos ae ear 
is desired, and (d) the extent of agreement within a work group or peer— 


« 


group on the een of such participation. 
. 


The effects of participation. Many research projects have been 


carried out in this venerable area, but it now appears that the job must 


essentially be done over again, with closer gaidance by theory as it has 


developed, and measures more pointedly designed in terms of the new theoretical 


é 


directions. The above discussion suggests the outlines ae research. 

In the case of morale and job satisfaction, it now clear that “ : 
what-must be carefully reviewed or conducted are stgdies in which the measure 
of participation is objective. It is sta and will be most 
interesting to learn whether much of a relationship exists between actual 
(objective) participation and satisfaction (or morale). Most (but certainly 
not all) stevens studies, however, have used a measure of eeiekesd parurets 


’ 


pation, which is essentially what Vroom (1960) called ''psychological"' 


participation. We see now that asking, ''How much~do’ you participate?" is 


much the same as asking, ''How satisfied are you with your level of P 
F . 
participation?'' It is small wonder that correlations of such measureg-with 


i ob Sab lst Reh On have been uniformly high. The high correlations tel] us 
little, however, and there is little reason to continue to collect them.: 
¢ 
\ > € 
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In attempting to study the relationship between: participation and 


comni tmert (aid thérefore, indirectly, effectiveness), the measurement of 
participation becomes more complex and also more informative. There is good ° 
reason to try several methods, the important guideline being that degree of 
commitment (or lack thereof, ranging to absolute otage ng organizational 
effort, perhaps) depends not only on degree of Sas but also on 
“the extent to which participation in that area was desired. One might, 

to take just one illustrative example, begin with a scale of Pere 


‘ 


participation ranging from -3 (for no participation) to +3 (for a great 
‘ f 


deal) and also aes of desired participation ranging, say, from 0 to 1. 

The participation scale used #6 predict commitment would then be obtained , 
by multiplying these two together. Furthermore, the measure of commitment _ 
woutd.be tied in each instance to a specific program, policy, etc., concerning 
eke participation might or might not have; been permitted. 

y The multiplicative scale of participation just described raises 

the question of interaction noted earlier. As articulated in the literature, 

the interaction ee er must be interpreted as calling for the measurement: 

sf selective participation and predicting that it would affect satisfaction 

and commitment strongly when euctaln atti tides were favorable tous partici- 
pation, but weakly or not at all ie iweb not favorable. Using -"desired 
participation" as a summary for these attitudes, the illustrative, mulajpl icative 
scale just offered provides a predictive variable that;would test eSsentially 
“that same interaction hypothesis. . If reported participation is used instead 


of the objective measure, however, it is plain that the relationship would 


not be expected to vary in subgroups as predicted by the interaction hypothesis, i 
ae 


e 
- 
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but would be expected to be approximately the same no matter how: favorable i Paes 
the attitudes toward participation. White and Ruh (1973) did use reported 

participation and did obtain these uniform results, which to them were : | 
puzzling in the extreme. Theit Study was an excellent one to undertake within 


the research stream to which they meant to relate and it should be repeated, ’ 


but with objective participation measured instead of reported participation. 


Recalling that puzzling and inconsistent results have been obtained 


not only by core and Rub buf by a great many investigators in the human 


relations’ area, a thorough review of findings is now indicated. It is 
‘ 4 4 
possible that the inconsistencies may be largely explatned by some comb ination 
; # 


‘of the interaction hypothesis and the importance of the measurement of 


objective vs. psychological participation. If not, then such a review is 


, 


highly likely to%suggest what factor in addition to this comb ination isl 
i 


. 


needed to make senspy, Finaagel the large quantity or petentislly important 


: ttn 
“results now lying unused. 


pr 7 


. Pes of participation. Relative to’ the large body of research oe 
considering participation as a causal var table, very few\studies have tweated . * 


it as a-dependent variable and sought to discover its.own causes (exceptions 
oe SS 


are, Lowin sad testa,’ 1968, Bleskensh ie and Miles, 1968, Rossel} 1970, Vroom 
and erie. n 1393, and Mohr, 1975), esata that the style of leadership in ” 
4 . 


. 


educab ian Organizations, taken as ranging from autocratic to democratic or , 
Rar ehelpaeiye, does have some impact on morale, erticreneys ean 
and other outcomes, the further question of the causes of ° sariatien in style 


seems most reasonable to aildhees in research: This would be a departure 


. . ie . . . » ¥, x . 
from common practice in the human relations fiels, which has been ‘to attempt : 


r 
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somehow to train people in organizations to be more democratic. The training 
has not been highly successful, all in all (Dunnette and Campbell, 1968, 
Argyris, 1968, Buchanan, 1969, Bowers, 1973), and from the applied point of 


view it bears supplementation. The newer departure would seek to learn the 


causes of variation in leadership style as it exists empirically in operating 


: organizations, particularly schools and other education organizations. With ” 


such information, the levels of participation might be affected by attention 


to job content, infarmation flows, and the fit between people, rather than 


“only by attempting to-train people to be more democratic, or just telling them 
to do so. Some of the factors that have see bad found. to have 

an apparent impact on leadership style are the degree of coovit' tment to the 

job that sone echelons need from lower echelons, the degree of affect’ 
between supervisor and subordinates, the manager's perception of the decision- 


making potential of these he supervises, the concern of the manager tormaintain 


Status, jand the hierarchical level of the organizational members involved. . 


‘These forces can no doubt be combined to construct a more completely specified 


model of leadership style tfan any used to date. In addition, much has been 
discovered about measurement and interacting conditions in the few projects 


in this area that have been carried out, so that future research is now in 


« 


a position to demonstrate Substantial progress. 


ay, 


gr For an issue that aroused such intensity of feeling -> hope ‘on the 
one hand and fear and opposition on the other “= the life span of school 


» 


. decentralization as a subject of public debate was surprisingly short. The 


4 
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programs, and finances to locally elected lay boards “in submunicipal school - 
districts developed. aetrel pally in New York City between 1966 and 1969. E 
while ‘the actual decentralization bill that passed the New York state cL | 
legislature in 1969 did not fully,meet the expectations of community epaeecl ch 
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?dea for a reform which would transfer some control over school personnel, 


advocates, it represented nevertheless the first effort in modern times to 
& 
restructure the governance of public education through the devolution of 


power outside the school bureaucracy. Detroit followed suit soon after New 


York, but no other city has joined ‘the first two. 
. > q . —s~ 
With the accomplishment of decentralization in New York, political 
* Sh. int 
activists, the press, and the public at large seemed to lose interest in 


decentralization. Nevertheless, proposals for school decerkralization in , 
7 ee , , 
"a host of other cities had been set in motion and numerous studies had been 
commissioned b\ cities and. states (see LaNoue and Smith, 1973). In other 


.and experiments? : ~ 


cities communitycontrolled schqols, independent of the public school system, 


were being established (in Milwaukee and Washington, for example), seeking 
their funding from private, church, and university sources. One question 


r “~ 
which clearly emerges is: What happened to these various explorations 


Community control, or the political decentralization of municipal 


services, of which school decentralization was only the best known’ and most 
- - " * Ae wantin ‘ prints = - sem psenrmaie| 
glamorous example, was once thought to be the answer to a whole variety of 


J 


municipal ailments, especially those which afflicted the poor and powerless. ° 


Not only was community control of municipal services expected to make service ‘4 


‘ 


planning and delivery more sensitive to localistic concerns, but advocates 


a 
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Ecology of the Public Schools is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid 


a 


hoped in addition that such reforms would provide psychic benefits ie 


increased feelings of political efficacy) -as well as the means around which 
to mobilize watanpachoon political capabilities (Schmandt, 1972, 576). 

While the eclipse of the issue of school decentralization in 
particular might appear to represent a loss of faith in the validity of 
that ie of reform, it must be emphasized that the data on which to make 
such a pessimistic judgment simply do not exist. It is eminently reasonable ; 
to #\ locate resources to the sorts of efforts required to make an qequate: - 
evaluation. 

Research in the area of decentralization in general has to date 
usually fallen into one of five different areas, which, taken together, 
represent a prologue to more systematic investigation. One body of literature 


consists essentially of arguments over the desirability of decentralization 


in the citles (Altshuler, 1970; Fein, 1971; Kristol, 1968). Fein's The 


we i 


advocacy of school decanerativarten in particular. A second body of writing 


° 


has been concerned with the construction of bluepyints for community control. 


These are not ‘only marked by the breadth of their scope but by their somewhat 


utopian quality (Kotler, 1969; Farr et al., 1972). A third category, which 


‘overlaps some of the others, has offered typologies and analytical frameworks 


for classifying decentralization exper iments (Nordlinger and Hardy, 1972; 
Vatee: Eisinger, 1971). A-fourth category felis a number of case studies 
of the decentralization experiments ranging from simple descriptions of a 
whole range of relevant institutional reforms in several steeds (Washnis, 


1972), to detailed single-city, single-experiment examinations (Nordlinger, 
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1972; Fantini et al., 1970). Finally there have been several attempts of 
a sniiparanive-aavure to examine the consequences and other correlates 

of commun i ty control experiments (Yates, 1973; Cole, 1974). None of these 
latter works addresses the issue of school] decentralization in particular 
and none speaks to all er the critical issues that might be raised. The 


following broad topics represent appropriate areas for research. . 


An_inventory of school decentralization programs 


: No up-to-date inventory of school decease fare eosciwenes 
exists (cf. Education Research Service, 1969) . Such an inventory ef forg 
should be undertaken to collect systematic information on the scope and 
durability of pilot programs, both public and satel funded; ‘on municipal 
decentralization proposals under study and debate; and on state legislative 
efforts to enact enabling legiglation for uyrban school decentralization. 

While some attempts to inventory other types of decentralization experiments 
have appeared recently (Zimmerman, 1972; Steinberg, 1972), the education field 


’ 


nds not' been the subject of recent surveys. | 


e 


An investigation of the dehani for decentralized schools 

Several early investigations, conducted virtually at the peak of 
the debate over school] decentralization, suggest hat the mass demand for 
such reforms scarcely existed (Eisinger, 1973; Aberbach and Walker, 1972) . 
The Eistiger study concluded thatthe demand;—such—as~—it-was,—was. primarily 
an alite demand. Data indicating more general support emerged in a study | 


of New-York nei ghborhodd leaders and residents conducted by Yates (1973). 
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More extensive examinations of the level and scope of the demand would be 
useful now. The Importance of. ascertaining the character and dimensions 
of mass opinion on school decentralization is that it will provide one 
gauge mf the political feasibi¥ity of school decentralization as well as 
providing guidelines for the shape such reforms might take. It is possible, 
for example, that the. demand is no Tonger associated so much with urban 
black communities as it is with lower middle and middle class white ethnic 
communities within the city, whose nanbars see decentralization as a way 
of combating school integration. Indeed, the experience in New York City 
indicates. ss ab ca appears to have Tee integration, although 
systematic’ "eVidence fo this effect is not available. 
While the level] of mass demand and intergst in school decentralization 
may be viewed asa way of characterizing the supporting and shaping context J 
in which the reform would be bing batnenteds it may in the long run be more 
important to investigate the views sa decentralization of local political 
elites (at both the neighborhood and municipal levels), of school” professionals, 
of school board members , and among state legislators. Scattered idence 
reveals opposition among schoot board members and administrative personnel 


> 


» in several, cities (Fantini and Gittell, 1973,'46-47)* How. decentralization 


is perceived in state capitals, how the issue is and has been brought to the 


attention of state legislatures, and whether it is an issue in state education wa 


offices.are thoroughly neglected problems. oe _ — : - be 


The correlates of’ decentralization 


Wha& sorts of cities have been most receptive to decentralization . 


efforts in all their variety? Is it a response to growing black political power? 


& 
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Is it more likely to occur in cities in Ascal straits rathbr than in solvent 
ones? (If so, then we might interpret decentralization as an effort to 
“shift the responsibility of failure from the city to the neighborhood. This 
in itself is a theme which merits exploration.) 1s school detentralization 
more likely to become a subject of debate in cities with large populations 


of black schoo] children? in cities with large and distinct white ethnic 
enclaves? in cities with weak or strong teachers' unions? in cities with 
“i 


low or high average: reading scores? Where, in short, are school decentralization 


in particular and community control experiments in general most likely to 


surface as issues and where are they. likely to be implemented? 


Rigs 
. 


yA 


Problems in the implementation and Operation of decentralized School systems 


While the case studies of the New York decentralized system provide 
4 ; 
us with, a good sense of how the idea came to be translated, into practice, 
nd Aeereiies analytic ‘investigations exist concerning the dynamics of the 
ddabetiint of chess ethos! districts. (Nor do studies exist of Detroit or 
of the various experimental ‘programs.) * 
Several issues seem worthy of attention. One involves the nature 


of conflict in the school districts. One aspect of this concern is the nature 


of the’ contest for control of the school boards... *tln both New York and 


Detroit, white voters: dominated the low-turnout school board elections and 
thus elected local boards disproportionately dominated by whites. This occurred 
~————---evenin=-many-districts-which-had. black and Puerto Rican pupil majorities. 


\ Are these white voters, apparently held together jby ethnic and church ties, 


organizing to retain their power on the-boards slots blacks, and if sa, 


’ ‘ 
. * r 
. 
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what strategies are they ostia? How are black organizations and groups - 
dealing with the challenge of white power in districts in which blacks 
predominate? In many districts, both in New York and in some of the ef 
experimental districts funded privately around the country, conflicts on 7 
the boards occur among minority group members. What are these conflicts 
about? Are they related to ethnic or class cleavages? Of. what consequence 
are they for school governance, a tileed, for the broader political 
capabilities of low income groups? zh. 

Another aspect of sentt iet inthe school districts involves the 
apetiont problem of the clash between experts and laymen Tn a democratic 
system (Dahl, 1970, 28ff.). How does one allow “Vegitimate!’ exercise of 
competence ae expertise and yet constrain it in such a way that expertise 
does not invariably become the solé eriterion of decision? Democracy -- 
including the democratic governance of public education oe eal pigalibas 
that the expert serve the people: stick a notion has naturally been threatening 
to school professionals or education "'experts.*' To what extenf® does such 


conflict exist in the various decentralized school] districts? Over what in 
, Particular does it occur, and who wins? junds professionals adapt to the 
‘isan vielen of neighborhood lay boards in contrast iis wenteailved board 
supervision of before? No major studies exist of. the professionals' adaptation- 
to the decentralization of policy-making power. ; 

A different sort of problem which arises from the implementation 


of school decentralization involves the impact of the reform on school financing. 


Does decentralidation have any sort of redistributive effects? Does it cost 


more or less than a centralized system? What. internal budget real locations 


have been made neceSSary by decentralization? A question which will 
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1 i) ’ = 
require a long term perspective concerns the relative willingness of taxpayer® » 


to bear the costs of centralized versus decentralized school systems, 
a 


‘ 


‘ ‘ 
measured, among other ways, by the behavior of school tax rates and the. ——— 

: : ( : F : ' 
success of bond referenda. Studies have been done on the organizational a 


and administrative costs of decentralization:experiments in areas other 


than the school system (Yates, 1973), but ‘the finafAces of s¢hool decentralization i | 


n 


in both the public and privately funded types havé nat yet been examined. 


Impact studies 
Many decentralization studies scarcely last long enough to allow, 
social scientists to determine impacts, but there are seine which have 
attained sufficient longevity to permit such investigations. A few of these \ 
have lasted six or seven. years, time enough even for longer term impacts sae 
to begin to make themselves felt. There are three major types of impacts 
for students of school decentralization to seek to measure and observe: z/ 
effects on learning and, performance in the academic realm; impacts on 
school behavior and attitudes not related to purely academic objectives; 


and political impacts on the adult participants and population in decentralized 
districts. Only the latter has been the subject of much reseafch, although 


little of that research.has taken place in decentralized school districts. 
‘ e 
Important variables to take into account in the assessment of impacts would 


*, : 

include the class and racial conpfsition of the districts and the school ; 
ft ‘ 

program (the independent schools should, 


boards, tHe source of funding for the 
waheel Aelengretr serene ig — caneenennenenememunenmamen ee | 


be compared with the publicly funded districts), the existence and use of 


paraprofessional personnel in the classrooms, and, of course, the nature of 


) . | 
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the power of the School boards. 


IMPACT STUDIES 3) 


Academic impacts are not likely to emerge clearly in the short run. 
When changes do occur, it will be difficult to sort out the effects of 
decentralization from other factors. For example, reading scores in New 
York have recently shown a S Light upward turn after a period of Steady 
decline. But whether this can be attributed in any degree to school decen- 
tralization or to one or more of a variety of other Factors is thoroughly 
unclear at the moment. Certainly the relationship between decentralizatjon 
of public education and academic berformance is muddied by a host of inter- 
ventnacvariables which are as yet unspecified. Dependent variables to measure 
academic performance include scores achieved on standardized tests, IQ tests, 
and graduation rates, among others. ee | - ‘ 

Non-academic impacts might incl ude truancy rates teceadianes rates 
are dropping in New York), the rate of vandalism against school property i 
(do people vandalize their "lown'' schools as much as those run by the cahtiel. 
school foara?), sn the level and nature of discipline problems. 7 

While the question of whether decentralization would improve 
services has scarcely been addressed (curious, since this was a major rationale 
for such reforms), researchers have devoted some energies to an examination 
of the political consequences of decental teatton*ter the participants . 
themselves. Cole (1974), Marshall (1971), Yin and Lucas (1973), and Yates 
(1973) have all been interested in the impact of participation on political 
efficacy levels in a variety of communi'ty control experiments, although none 
of--those-studied were-schoo) districts. While-Yates—cautions sia political 


decentralization does not invariably lead to high efficacy scores, the other 


researchers. find that efficacy generally rises in such situations among those 
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. We ; . . 
on elected boards. Yin and Lucas, however, in their review of extant 


survey data On mass level respondents find that while gente of efficacy 
seems to rise, trust in government is unaffected by decentralization. 

esas ronan must not‘only be interésted in the nalictcal impacts 
of decentralization; dreent len should also be directed to the impacts of 
larger political developments on the demands, shape, and operation of 
decentralization sepals naam: For example, has the achievement of political 


success by blacks through the electonal system in some cities diminished 


energies that once went into the search for alternative ways of exercising 


i 


power? What,is happening in Detroit and Atlanta where black mayors govern? 


4 


Are whites demanding community control in cities governed by blacks? 


Schoo] decentralization reform jis fraught with innumerable problems. 


Its political feasibility has always been doubtful and its educational 
validity has never been established. It. seemed in the late 1960's, however, 
to be a powerful symbol for politically emergent minority communities, a 
fact which, in eit: made it inpareant to take seriously. Indeed, one 
of the earliest ‘arguments in favor of decentralization was essentially 
that. cities should try such reforms because blacks wanted it: it was 

“A 
to be a demonstration of good faith (Altshuler, 1970). What the present 
status of the demand for decentralized schools cere what the impact of , 
those existing programs bie see are virtually unknown. Such reforms should 
neither proceed nor be abandoned until more'is known about them. rs 


iy 


Questions about the level of administrative intensity in organi- 
. ae aE 
zations have been of considerable interest to social scientists. Much 
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. cumulative work has already oe carried out. In proposing areas of further 
study, it is useful to summarize briefly the contents and problems of this 
research, paying particular attention to its relevance for the organization 

of educational services. Our remarks will be organized around. the following 
topics: problems of definition, problems of measurement, the determinants 
and consequences of administrative intensity; and alternative approaches 


to the study of administrative intensity. 


Problems of definition 

. ‘the issues which have motivated an interest in the administrative, 
staff or clerical component of organizations have been diverse in origin 
but similar in their implications. They include questions of the effects 
of size or economies of scale (Terrien and Mills, 1955; Haas, Hall and / 
Jokinen, 1963; Indik, 1964; Blau et al., 1966; Klatzky, 1970); the division 
of labor which creates a need for administrative and/or staff personnel 
‘to coordinate the functtoos of production personnel (Rushing, 1967); the 


growth of bureaucratization in organizations (Bendix, 1956) ; rising overhead 


costs (Melman, 1951); control losses across hierarchical levels (Pondy, 1969); 


x ’ 


growing structural or functional complexity of organizations (Anderson and 


¢ 


- Warkov, 1961; Hawley et ats 1985, Starbuck, 1965). The similarity occurs 
in the hvpathesess which in most cases predict that Fe as a scale factor 
will reduce the relative size of the administrative or staff component; whereas 
complexity, the need for coordination, bureaucratization, control losses etc., 
“increase-the administrative or~-staff-component;—1t-is relevant-to-note-that 
each of these studies takes for granted phedistinetion between production 


personnel and administrative or staff personnel, although these components 
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« 
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Ps t 
have been variously defined in different studies. Furthermore,\most Se 


studies have treated staff of administrative personnel as a homogeneous 
* 


component, although at least one study has taken issue with this assumption 


’ |. SG 
(see Rushing, 1967). ey 
° ; , 
Educational researchers have looked at similar issues from a somewhat 


A 


different perspective. They have @tso been concerned with economies of scale 
-~ a concern motivated primarily by considerations of atPret hace in operation - \ 


of school districts of different stees (see Hirsch, 1960; Riew, 1966; Cohn, 


1968; Osburn, 1970). However, they have generally treated as a dependent 


variable some measure of operating expenditures per pupil. Note that the 


e 


single largest component: of operating expenditures per pupil in school 
districts is salaries, and total expenditures ‘on salaries.in a given school 
district can be completely defined as follows: « se 


Total k (No. of Personnel (Average Salary 


yes = in Category i) ; >. y F 
Salaries isp Wee oF Puptis x tn Category ae (No. af Pupils) 


wn ‘ 2 
where i refers to categories of personnel. ne ana it is easy to see t 


that the issues are related; operating expenditures per pupil is a highly 

aggregated variable wih tet includes among its components the salaries of 

administrative and staff personnel and the number of these personnel. ; 
. Each of these approaches has its merits and defects. The HHerature % > 


on complex organizations has the advantage of looking at administrative 


personnel from a comparative perspective -- that is, researchers have, to 


some extent, been aware of the exigencies of different kinds of organizations ~\ 


. 


“which create needs’ for a larger or smaller-administrative~components-F uture 


research on educational organizations could benefit from such a perspective : 


; if only because researchers yeyld be better: able to make-explicit what 
= é 


‘ if ro) ' 
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laeptne teslly distinguishes education as a service from the service or 
functions performed by other kinds of organizations and what is merely an- 
artifact of the way education has traditionally’ been organized. 

A principal drawback to the comparative approach adunued by 
organization théorlsts is that if often takes for granted that organizations 


are comparable and then defines variables so as to make them comparable. 
ha ; Bt AG 
The administrative component is a good case in point. By dividing personne] 


cy 


into administrative personnel and production personnel, organization theorists 


S 


have assumed: 1) that the distinction is meaningful, and 2) that it is 


unnecessary to consider What the "'adminfstrative'' or “staff'' personnel 


\ 


actually do, and that what these pefsonnel do in different Hinds OF organi= # 3 i. 


. 


zations may be completely different (cf. Freeman, 1973). Both of these ; 
suconpeions are questionable if we consider educational organizations. 
For one thing, personnel cannot be neatly ‘categorized into ea eee 
and production personnel fa eho diatehakes Taschers spend cong devable 
time performing intrinsically clerical Fanettons: principals who might be 


considered administrators are often teachers as well; and while their time 


might be prorated between these functions, such a-division would have-to.. 


: Se . ‘ 
be somewhat arbitrary. The only purely administrative components would be 


superintendents and their staffs, and the size of this component is highly 


constrained by the role definition of superintendent (i-:e., there is one ‘to 
a school] district). Publicly available data on schoo] districts distinguish 
"administrators" from "instructional personnel''; but from the standpoint of 


organization theorists administrators, as defined in school district data, 


7 are only a small (and probably the least variable) of the administrative, 


ry 


ca 
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“staff or clerical component. The fact that the purely administrative . . 


component is relatively fixed by the role definition of superintendent -and 


. . ‘ . ~ 
the traditional. organization of school disfricts also suggests that other 
categorizations of personnel would be of more use in Studying educational 
organization (and other Organizations as well) than the division into 


. he . 


Ef? administrative’vs. production personnel. Forexample, if any component 
. : ’ 


is discretionary in-school districts it is probably that of educational 


. 


"specialists (e.g., psychologists, social workers, psychometrists, etc.). 
saa k . 
lt is probably also the component most subject to the desires of administrat: | 


to enhance the prestige of their schools or school districts by expanding 


. 


" their staffs. (For a hypothesis about administrative intensity based on the 


' 


rationality of administrators, see Pondy, 1969.) 


- The preceding discussion sugges ts that it would be profitable for 


. \ 
x 


‘organizational research, ;- and particularly research on edugational organi- 6 
zations -- to distinguish ‘initially between fixed and variable personnel * 


components. For fixed compotents it .is necessary to question the assumptions 


- ; Cede 


+ ‘which make.them fixed.and to consider ‘possible alternative forms of organizat) | 


‘ . 


which would alter the size of these components. For variable components 
X 


it is ‘important to examine in detail the organizational processes and feature: 


which-affect their size,. their structure, and their operation. For both types and 
of factors it is essential to | what the various categories of personnel 
) . - 


actually do “in: order to study their structure and operation and to propose 


- 
a 


‘ alternatives. 


; 

4 

i 

f 

+ 

§ 
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Problems of measurement 


Organizational research and educational research on economies of 


scale have in common the- fact that they use dependent variables which are - 


percentages, or-ratios, and that these ratios include the independent 


° 


_ variable -- size ~- in the denominator. This does not create a measurement 


\- 


problem unless the ratio Is not considered to be the true variable; that Ms, 


if the theoretically interesting relationship «is between size and the 


administrative ratio (or the per cent-in adninistration, regardless of how 
administration is defined), then correct fakareneas about this rélattanehity 
can be made by using these variables. It should be understood, however, 
that-the magnitude and sign of the ralattonship-xay be strongly affected 

by the Vatlances of the components (see Freeman and Kronenfeld, 1973). If, 
on the other hand, the theoretically interesting relationship is between | 


. ¢ Tae 
size and number of administrators, then this relationship cannot be correctly 


inferred from the ratio or percentage variable (see Schuessler, 1973, for 


more detailed discussion), Freeman and Kronenfeld's (1973) discussion of 
problems of definitional dependency in the administrative intensity literature 
assumes that the aepmeik variables ‘(size and number of administrators) are 
the theoretically meaningful or teat ones: and that the ratios are introduced 
for purposes of standardization. The error they discuss is only an error 
under this assumption. The same remarks apply to expenditures per pupil 

s a dependent variable in its relationship to size (number of pupits). In 
educational research it is often the case that the ratlo variables are 


intrinsically meaningful (if only by tradition). Expenditures per pupil] 
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has been used extenstively for making comparisons among school districts . 


and for allocating funds. Teachers per pupil, which would be treated as 
a measure of the size of the ''productfon'' component in organizational 


research, is intrinsically meaningful’as a measure of quality. The fact 


‘that teachers per pupil or its reciprocal is conventionally regarded as a 


. measure of quality while at the same time it is a major component of 
expenditures per pupil implies either that expenditures per pupil is, by 


‘ 


sanssehthan, a heterogeneous ee or that teachers per pupil is not 
a good measure of quality, or Beth, (This kind of ‘ambiguity Am theyneaning: 
of ie. is a serious problem in educational and organizational researci., 
it deserves more attention than it has hitherto received.) Researchers” 
interested in economies of stale have tried to control. for quality by intro- . rf 
ducing independent variables ta. measure quality. A better method would be 
to decompose expenditures into those which unambiguously — adanhey 
and those which sraneeeumnely measure costs, dad 26 analyze the components 
t Separately (see Duncan, 1966, seared: 1973, “for discussions of 
decomposition. It may turn jut to be impossible in practice to unamb i guous | y t 
decompose expenditures, in which case the whole issue of economies of scale 
should be reformulated.) . 
The converse of the ratio variables! being intrinsically meaningfu! 
is that the relationship .between the Semeenes (e.g., number of sdninisteatars. S 
and number of pupils) is assumed to be spurious because of the size factor 


present in both. If the true relationship is assumed to be between 


these two components, then a correct way to test for economies of scale 


would be to see whether an increase in number of pupils (P) produces a we: 
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proportionate increase in number of administrators (A) by comparing a mode} 
which treats A as a linear function of P to a model which treats A as an 
exponential function of P, using an F-test to compare the variable explained 
by the different models (see Klatzky, 1970). 
| Ultimately the issue of whether to use ratio variables or their 
4 
components is.a substantive and theoretical issue, not a methodological one; 


however, researchers .should be aware of _the implications oF treating either 


the ratio variables or their Lsmanaineome substantively peantnihik 


‘ at 


The determinants and consequences of administrative intensity 


®- Size. Size has traditionally been regarded as one of the major 


ry 


factors affecting the administrative comfonent, and repeated cross-sectional 
studies. have shown a negative relationship between size and the relative 
size of the administrative ee staff component (see Freeman, 1973s for a 
discussion of inconsistent findings from longitudinal studies). It is gf 
important to measure the effect of size adequately if only to control fa = 
it when examining the effects of other variables that may be spuriously 


related to the dependent variable through their common dependence on size. 


But we shoulh-be careful about the justification for studies of the effects 

of size; such studies are preHabiy less frequently justified than is ordinarily 
believed. One major rationale for studying the relationship between size 

and the relative size of any personnel component has always been to determine 


ee there are Significant economies of scale in larger organizations: 
‘eis 

his only makes sense, however, if organizations can alter their sizes in 

ee with the dictates of economies of scale. School districts have over 


a considerably altered their sizes through consolidation. There are 
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limits, however, to the amount of consolidation that can occur, given the 
way schools are structured -- limits set by transporation costs anlar the 
costs of boarding students away «from home (assuming that boarding schools : 
are politically feasible). In thinking about the possible effects of size, 


therefore, it must be recognized that the importancesof this variable is 


seriously constrained by inelasticities in the size of school districts. 


al 
‘ 


On the other hand, Freeman and Hannan (1975) have recently shownythat size 
\. that 


has different implications for districts. that aré growing and th 


> 


* are in decline; the leads they have developed seem well worth pursuing. |‘ 


will also be of value to look at the effects of size reductions on the 
administrative ratio when such reductions result from deliberate decentral izu' 
All in all, however, since See size of personnel component: 

is strongly constrained by structural, ecological, demographic, political, 
and dechaiweswewenegtodl factors, these should. receive much greater research 


. 


einphasis relative to size than they have in the past... 

Sfyuctural factors. School districts have traditionally been ,¢ 
naracterized by extreme ‘decentralization and segmentation. Historically, 
iublic education beaar as a local function (see Cubberly, 1905), but the 
ole of the state government has gradually increased in importance. This 
present’s afother Broblem. From the standpoint oF local school districts, 

1] people in the spate Department of Public Instruction, for examplé, could 
»e regarded as administrative personnel. There is no doubt that these per- 
»onnel have increased in number over time, although this does not mean 

that they have increased relative to the size of the pupil ndoulecion: The 


consequences of the growth of the state and federal bureaucracy in educatior 


deserve further study. 
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In spite of the consolidation movement, the basic structure of 
school districts in most states hie ee been altered. They are still 
relatively autonomous local units, and they are still segmentary -- that: Tes 
each of then is the structural and functional equivalent of every other. . 
This means, among other things, that each district (and often each high 
‘schoo! in multi-high school districts) must have the same minimum facilities 
and the same kinds of personnel; and the costs of providing these facilities 
and personnel limit the possibilities of economies of scale. One aieevnetive 
to segmentary organization -- functional organization, wherein schools 

within districts or whole districts specialize in Aittarank toes of prognams, 
"or where btrictly educational: programs are separated from soéial or 
recreational programs -- has hardly been tried. Whether functional organi-/, 


zation has advantages (including economic, social, or political) or for 


whom it has advantages over Segmentary org ation is unknown. Obviously 


some kinds of functional organization w et considerable resistance 


regardless of whatever economic advantag@sy they might have. Specialization 


by type of program, for example, is likely to create invidious comparisons 
among Students and to create a potential basis for rigid social class 


divisions. This is a strong reason for avoiding such forms of organization, 


and is a consequence which should be made explicit as part of any research. 


¢ 


Not all kinds 6f functional organization are Subject to the same criticism, 
however. There is no intrinsic reason why schools should perform all the 
functions’ they now do (many of which create invidious comparisons between ~ 
Students within schools -- e.g., social clubs, athletics programs. ce 


Hollingshead, 1949, and Coleman, 1961, for descriptions of some of these 


invidious comparisons.). 
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Demographic and ecologi factors. The geographical distripution 


of aopulation and its age distrib ion obviously set constraints on economies 

of scale and on the ability to o fer quality education. These have. already 

heen treated briefly in the ai seussion of size. The industrial composition 

of an area affects the tax Base and the ability to finance educational 

programs. Indust gial and socteecononts composition also affect the demand 

for schooling, the kinds of programs offered, and the need for personnel * 
+ administer theSe programs. It ‘outs be Useful to study in more detail 

how Industrial composition affects demands for education; how people of 


differing social and occupational statuses actually do make demands on the 
school system for different kinds of programs; the Seatac of these 
demands for the adutntetnetive Structure; and the ability or willingness 
of the structure to respond to the demands of vdrious client Siete, In 
the educational research literature on economies of scale the demand for 
better quality in education is treated as a disturbance factor which 

- must be controlled in order to accurately estimategthe effects of size. 
Since it is recognized that demand for quality oe expenditures per 
pupil, it 1s worthwhile to investigate demand for quality in its own right. 

Political beers: Political forces which affect the structyre 

any the operations of school districts include many factors: (a) lobbyina 
in state legislatures to maintain minimum state aid grants to wealthy school 
Atexeiexs (see Coons et al., 1970), which inongpses the amoynt of money 

* school districts hous to spend and influénces their decisions to hire more 
personnel of various kinds; sb) state policy on creation of a favorable indus- 
‘trial climate, which weenie variation between states in the money available 


for education; (c) the composition of local school boards, which affects . 
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their abilifty to consider alternatives to present structural arrangements 

and their des tre to experiment with new programs; (d) the desire ‘to maintain’ 
segregated |schools, which has led in some areas to parallel structures for 
blacks and|whites’-- an even more extreme form of segmentation than would 

occur othefwise; (e) the resistance of unions to reductions in the teaching 
force; (f) the abtiity of politically disadvantaged ne make their 

needs felt] in the educational biheaucratyy etc. The dynamics of political 
forces arg particularly important to understand, either to propose alternatives. 
which are/both economically feasible and politically realistic; or to ny 


overcome Fesistance tc what are politically unfeasible alternatives. 
Scatlaizpeychologieat factors. Here we include factors such as 
competition among administrators to enhance the public image of their school 
and school districts by paying higher salaries, hiring special ized its 
etc. There are several kinds of research questions which can be asked: 
Does Such competition actually exist? If so, for which categories of per- om 
sonnel does it make a difference? Are the personnel who are most visible 
" to” the. duts Ide world those which are most affected by wonawel eign mong 
administrators? Do the interna) social and political extgencies ‘of edu- 
. cational administrators affect the ways educational services are provided 
. to clients (cf. Blau, 1973)? How do clients' demands affect the administrative 
2 structure (see Clark, 1961; Zald and Denton, 1963)? How important is 


administrative discretion in determining the administrattve structure? 


How much: room i$ there for administrative discretion in such matters, given 


the congtraints under which schools operate? 
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‘The effects of different forms of technology on the administrative 


J 


structure, and the consequences of different technology for meeting the needs 
: of clients should be studied; but since technology hardly varies in the 
existing waucetlonal system, existing technology must be compared gn a cost- 
effectiveness basis to proposed alternatives. . 


‘ 


Goals. an*earlier section of this report deals with goal structures 


” 


in detail. Surely, the relative size of personnel components will vary to 


some degree according to the objectives of those in-control of policy. ; 
Therefore, the constancy of goals across school systems should not be taken 
for granted; rather, every effort should be made to admit variation in goals 


as an explanatory variable. 


Alternative approaches to the study pf administrative intensity 1) - 


” 


Research which compares administrative intensity /in different types 
. a / 


. 


of organizations has limited utility for research in education, aside from 
its ability to suggest alternative ways of organizing educational services. 
The meaning of the "administrative," "staff," or "clerical'' component in 
different kinds of organizations varies so markedly that it is dangerous 

to make simplifying Operational definitions for the sake of comparability. 

On the other hand, comparisons between educational organizations (e.g., 
school districts) within a specified context suffer from the fact that 

the most important determinants of administrative structure are fixed 

rather than variable. One way out of this dilemma, as was mentioned earlier, 
is to foster résearch on administrative intensity and other structural] 


x 


properties that would compare existing stru@tures to-.possible alternatives. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES . ‘ 4s 
. Such research would fall under the broad heading of "Administrative Exper- 
ments.'' They might be large scale or small, effected by experimental 
intervention or merely studied when sher-ocut as the result of 
political-or administrative decision. The methodological issues are 
covered in a later section of this report. We emphasize METS. EnSe personnel’ 
and other Bane variation will be only narrowly and conservatively 


understood if studied only within the confines of present administrative 


fords. Above all, we should not allow our desire to understand administrative 
intensity under traditional structural arrangements, to impede our search for 

new and better ones. On the contrary, the devotion -of resources specifically 

- the assessment of personnel structure in broader evaluations of administrative 


experiments is greatly to be encouraged. 


V. ENVIRONMENT, STRUCTURE, AND STRATEGIES OF CONTROL 


In previous sections of this prospectus, attention has been focused 


dae a 


orimaél ly on the relationship between organizational structure and’a variety of 
gganizational behaviors and outputs thought to be desmndene upon structure, 

at least ‘in part. From time to time, however, attention was turned to the . 
possible causes of structural variation, on the twin premises that structure 

is indeed important in understanding education grdanizaticns and that we are 
therefore interested in understanding structure. It was the case for a half 
century or nore that organizational structure was considered capable of being. 


manipulated at will. One did not need to understand how it got that way and it 


could be changed radically tn form in order to achieve certain desirable ends. 
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These assumptions underlay the normative thrust that accompanied ,@ belief in 

the slReeePhev-ot scientific management , bureaucratic organization, and suppor- 
tive and participative. supervision over the older structural forms they were 
proposed to replace. Organizational structure, however, a not necessarily so 


easy to manipulate. 
a4 


Size, technology, and environment. ot 


‘ In the 1960's, scholars began to focus on structure as a dependent 


variable, that is, as a resultant of the state, or change in state/ of specific 


-forces other than the will of a chief executive. The size of the organization 


itself has in fact long been constdered such a force (see Blau and Schoenherr, 


1971), affecting at least some aspects of “organizational structure. 7 In addition, 


a few seminal works produced substantial interest, in technology as such a 
causal force (Woodward, 1965; Perrow, 1967),.and the environment of the organiza- 
tion as another (Burns and Stalker, 1961; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Thompson, 
1967). In this general theoretical perspective, it is possible and indéed 
natural for the structure St ise Sejawidecton to be molded by Seah forces, 
and although it is possible for people to resist the pressure of these impersonal 
influences to some eteaks the more they,do so, the less successful the organiza- 
tion will be. | oe s 

Ohuanieattonal Seas been covered in part in Section IV, on 
administrative jntensity, and will receive further wanton below. Since it is 


conceptually so simple and sinc it hasbeen investigated so*thoroughly as to 


pale with relatively f 


length.. The technology of an organization's production system varies richly 


large questions, we will not dwell upon it at 


across sectors, markets, and industries and much interesting research remains too 
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ry 


conducted on the effects of such differences upon structural variation. In 
education, however, or in any other epuch Pic applied field, we will primarily 
be interested in comparing several organizations we te same type with one 
another (e.g., school districts), so that technology becomes mine con- 
Stant. It will be well worthwhile ts augment existing cross-industry studies 
(see Hickson, et. al., 1969) of technology and Se Lue cure; on the basis of recent 
‘hebrettoa! developments to be reviewed presently, and to include eiveatien, 
Organizations among the industries surveyed. Much insight may be obtained by 
viewing the dominant or modal structure of education organizations in Saaparieas 
with that of other types and noting, perhaps, the high probability that certain 
eeedeetral patterns are common in education because of*the particular technology 
of this industry. Since this line of research would deal with sceiewetan only 
in small part, however, it should not receive heavy emphasis in an education 
research program and we will not dwell heavily upon it here. 

The environments of education organizations of a given type can 
differ markedly, however. Some school systems, for example, ee in metro- 
politan areas, some in rural areas, some ae inner city, others in suburbs, 
in stable communities, in boom towns, in university towns, in wealthy towns, in 
federally impacted areas, in heavily centralized state systems, in blue-collar 
communities, in politically competitive communities, and so forth. This varia- 
tion in environment for organizations of one given type provides a fertile basis 
for research on the relationship between environment and structure and an oppor- 
tunity, at the same time, to find substantial explanation for the differences 


in structure that appear in education. Research projects designed to contribute 


in a cumulative way to envi ronnent=strovhire theory in the field of education 


c 
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ic ' i“ " 


are therefore greatly to be encouraged. er = .. 


‘ 
e 


Structural typologies and strategies of control. - 


Before thinking: in greater detail about how to use the concept 


"environment" ih continuing efganizational research, it is well to have firmly 
in mind just-what it is that environment is proposed to explain. In @ general 
way, we are trying to explain Reeeieceurett Historically, social scientists : ~~ 
who were interested in a few particular aspects of organizational structure 

conceived hypotheses relating both gachnblagy and environment to those dimen- 

sions. Thinking about the concept of sineoanetit in recent sited research ; i» 


\ 


has therefore been oriented toward using it in connection with those dependent 


, 7 . 


variables, There is no reason why environment could not be considered as a 
cause of goal structure as well, although this relationship se not yet 

a, a : 
aroused active research interest. In the field of education, it makes a good 
deal of sense to. explore this palstieasnny (envi ronment-goals), and to expect 
substantial rewards in terms of ihetohe into the basic purposive orientations of 
schools and school systems. It might be, however, that the operational descrip- 
tions of environment most useful for “this kind of research would be substantially 
different from those now being developed. We are at too early a stage in the 
conceptualization of both goal structure and environment to provide a great p 
deal of guidance on such a question; it will perhaps be most efficient to 
refrain from tying to create totally new descriptive frameworks for environment 
until the present one is better understood, and tbaparully concurrently) until 
goal structures are better understood. Similarly, the concept of environment < 


might be used to predict variation in effectiveness or efficiency directly, 
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‘without the mediation at structure. There is some work in progress on these 
relationships (Downs, 1975), but again it is too early to foresee-the dimen- 

sions of the concept of environment that will be most -productive. in this newer 

. theoretical context. | e : a 

Most research effort on the environment=structure theme has emphasized 

mlomnatais ef the authority, communications, and workflow structures. There is . 
‘some “pendeney, ‘in face, to tink such cesearen with efforts seeking: to determine ' 
whether structural dimensions cluster eagether so as to yield typical profiles, 
especially the Weberian "bureaucratic'' type (&.g., see Child, 1972 and 1973). 
Perhaps the most, frequently studied individual Bimensions aye centralization, 
specialization, and formalization. Centralization has been measured as the 
degree of delegation of authority, tallness of the official hierarchy, strictness 
of the hierarchical lines of authority and communication, participativeness in i 

/ work groups, and autonomy of the focal organization sae parent organization. 

Spee Tel fzatton has been variously measured as the finenéss of the division of 


e . 
labor, the number of distinct full-time jobs, the variety of the work, and the 


extent of professional ization. Formalization as a conceptual label has been 
applied to the extent to which specific rules and/or procedures -exist, the @xtent 
to oe such things are written down, the prevalence of printéd forms, and 
even the aval lability of written orientation informat lon to employees. Further~"- 
*, more, it has been measured both by observation of the investigator and report of 
the employees with quite different results (for the various operational izations 


referred to see Hall, 1963; Samuel and Mannheim, 1970; Pugh, et. al., 1968; 


child, 1972; Reimann, .1973; and Pennings, 1975) . 
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Far,two reasons, it will not be highly productive to investigate 


” the relationship between envtnounient and structure with the latter expressed 


» 


in.this sort of detail. One reason is that many of these operationalizations 


are not- important enough to worry about as dependent variables. The other is 


that’ for’ many of the variables there is little theoretical or intuitive basis 


: er x ‘ ; 
upon which to postulate a causal relationship.with environment, except a most 


remote one. a ; : ) 


‘ and 


‘ 
The more likely direction fons research, given the trends that: 2 
a trendy visible in the literature, is (1) to ‘discover how collections of > 


structural variables such as the above cluster together in existing organizations, 


i . ” 7 
(2) to attemf/t to categorize the clusters as meaningful structural types, and 
ay : . ) ’ 


(3) to attempt to explain the structural type that appears to characterize a 


given. organization by reference to its environment, technology, and size, It 


begins to be clear fie this dtrecttén is also unlikely to be productive and 


that therefore the trend to become more deeply involved in it should be resisted. 


Again, there are two reasons. The first is that these strange collections of 


variables of 


n cluster only loosely and, when they do, apparently capriciously. 


1 


Unnecessary coyfusion -- or diversion from theoretical development -- is pro- 


duced by the finSjng that something called ''formalization' clusters with 


é ” 


something called ''speNalization'! in one study, but not in another. The second , 


reason is that, with a few exceptions to be discussed below, meaningful structural 


; ' P “i P 
types Senet emerging from such research, nor do they appear likely to emerge 


’} 


by continuing to use factor analysis and similar techniques on vaguely justified 


assortment’s of MmpUT Ss 4 re 
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A more (eanoienie approach is to spect fy the structural dimens tons 
or types in which we have an interest, to find reasonable grounds, if they 
exist, for hypothesizing that these are explained in substantial measure by 
‘envivonment and similar forces, and then to investigate the connection 
empirically. ane such typology, or typological dj mension, is that running 
from ligpehanteticl ‘structure to organic." There are already ‘good grounds for : 


v 


suspecting that this dimenston (roughly, a tight strasture in which wvehortey * 


lies in a hierarchy as opposed to a more Informal cerienie in which authority 

lies in expertise) “is affected primarily Qy environment and technology (Burns — 

and Stalker, 1961; Woodward, S652. Pevion,; 1967; for work in process see ‘ 
MacColl, 1975). There is.some difficulty in that typologies are hard to work 

with as unitary dimensions; this one is no exception and sak tetnctony operation: 
alizations have yet to emerge. Work along these lines could be-quite useful, 
however, especially if the dimatcionsttzl ke of the structural concept were 

worked out'within the context of and for application to a single aipihed area, 


such as education, k 
| Another structural typology of great interest in this connection, 
“only recently identified, is called the organization's "strategy of control" 
(Child, 1972). So far, the primary subdimensions of the Epalouy seem to be 
centralization, specialization, and formalization, but in this new and specific ! 
. perspective the conceptualization and measurement of these broad constructs 
are no longer so vague and permissive. The organization's strategy of control 


_means the basic mechanisms it uses to guide the work that is done so as to be 


.sure that it will result in the desired outputs.- Two general kinds of mechanism 
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have aroused the greatest interest -- whether the guidance emanates primarily 


from a central source or from scattered sources, and whether it is exercised 


primarily through people or through impersonal sources. In this perspective, 


"centralization'' comes to mean the extent to which décision-making authority is 


. ' é ves 
delegated rather than centrally retained, ''specialization'' means the extent to 


which the training and socialization of specialists are relied on to make the 
conduct of the work predictable, and ''formalization'' means the extent to which 
guidance is built into written procedures, machinery, or other impersonal sources. 


\ a F 
There is no absolute necessity for combining these dimensions into a 


typology; it nay in fact be mora satisfactory to learn what impact environment 
has upon each bF them separately. . Furthermore, additional relevant dimensions 
will almost cettainly be identified in the future. Insofar as it is of interest 
to look at them in combination as "strategies of control,'' however, oné may 


t f . i 
recognize at least the possibility of commonly occurring types by Agehatennt 
location on these three underlying variables. The organization that is high 
on delegation and high on impersonal means of control (formalized procedures) 


) 


is using what how tends to be called a bureaucratic strategy of control. High 


on delegation and specialization but ow on formalized procedures indicates a 


iy 


i 
' 
’ 


® 


+ ‘i 
Functional-specialist strategy of control, much as in the concept Fey 


structure. Low gn delegation but high an tmeeesGrat control indicates a 

| : ; ' 

mechanized or cybernetic strategy of guidance, including, perhaps, major 

applications of programmed instruction. Other recognizable combinations are 

of course possible, particularly since the component dimensions are continua 
| 


rather than nominal categorizations. 
4 : A . ‘ F ; “a 
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To state a very general hypothesis relating environment to strategies 


duced, +} 
this point in time, it appears as though the idea of strategies 


of control|as a focal concept presents the most productive opportunities for 
\ ‘ ae s S ‘ . 
' research on the connection between environment and structure, @ 


" 


The consonance hypothesis. 
Often, the hypothesis of a relationship between environment or tech- 


nology and structure is accompanied by a second proposition, sometimes called 


the ''consonance hypothesis'! (Mohr, 1971). It states that certain-organizational 
outcomes, par icularly efficiency and effectiveness, ate determined by the 


consonance of)\the organization's structure with its technology and environment, 


i.@., the more accurately the organization's structure is predicted by its 


* erfwironment ant technology (the more it molds itself to these alleged pressures 


ry 


rather than redisting them), the more effective and efficient the organization 


will be. This hypothesis is quite different from.one that posits structure as 


: :€. 
an intervening yariate between environment-technology and effectiveness, for 


Aan 


example, for in\the latter case, should there be dissonance, certain structures 


are predicted to lead to certain levels of effectiveness regardless of the 
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environment and technology. The existing empirical evidence bearing upon a 
choice between the two propositions is scant and apparently inconsistent (Mohr, 
1971); further Insight would be of great importance and the gathering of 
se aaa evidence is therefore to be encouraged in environment-structure 
research in aduastion: 
The environment. 
Finally, having ascertained that an interest in variables such as 
effectiveness and strategies of control presents a reason f@r studying the 
environment of an organization, it is necessary to ask just what is meant by 


the environment and how it might be measured. The a the art in this 


regard is not advanced. P) 


There are two major challenges. The first is to develop widely 
acceptable criteria for separating the environment that is relevant to an 
orgambZation from the part that is irrelevant. The environment of any object 
is of course fatinite bot we only care about certain segments of it, or 
certain entities within it. Which parts shall we look at or refer to when 


we attempt to quantify ''the environment?" By and large, the questioh has not 


‘ 


been met squarely in the small amount of research in this area conducted to date 
: . \ 


(Burns and Stalker, 1961; Emery and Trist, 1965; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; a 
| 


Thompson, 1967: Dungan, 1972). There gare hints. and tendencies, however, indicating 


that the follkpwing criteria will be most useful: the relevant environment is 


separated®’from the irrelevant in terms of a threshold of (a) dependence of the 
organization upon something outside of itself or (b) impact of outside forces 


upon the structure and activities of the organization. To apply the criteria, 
*’ : aa sy : $y - , 
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it will no doubt be necessary to ask questions or make obesrvations within the 
¢ 

focal organization. There is room for a great deal of research and ingenuity 
in the development of systematic means of operationalizing the relevant environ- 
tment in each case by questions and observations in the focal organization. 

_ “The second challenge is that of dimensional izing the environment. ° — 
In this case, a fair amount of progress has been qa and is presented in the 
group of works cited just above. One might summarize much of it by spectfying 
six measurable characteristics of the environment of any organization, which : 
fall fairly readily into two categories. There is first of all the size or , 
scope of the relevant environment of an organization -- the number of differe t 
organizations or other entities or forces that are "out there'' in some ane ey 


way, or the number of ways in which the organization is dependent upon or 


influenced by such entities. Second, there is the heterogeneity of these \ 


> dotities. Third, there is the level (above the threshold) at which the organiza- 


tion is dependent or is influénced. These three characteristics indicate the 
‘magnitude of the relevant environment. Fourth, there is the stanlaity of the 
entities. identified. Fifth, we have the interdependence of these entities 

among themselves -- a dimension of complexity introduced by the need for the 
focal édani zation Xe deal with relationships in the environment, as well as 
separate entities. And last, we are concerned with the avallanttity of informa- 
tion about the entities identified. These latter three:characteristics indicate 
the uncertainty of the environment. It is thus possible to test hypotheses 
involving any of these six Wimansions on its own, or to develop theoretical ; 


: 


propositions in more general terms with reference to the magnitude and a 


n 
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uncertainty of she relevant environments of organizations. This is not to 
say that ‘closure has been reached in dimensionalizing the environment; on the 
contrary, the art is again in a rather tentative state and elaboration sae 
refinement are euected to arise from further empirical research. 

One final problem must inevitably be faced: the decision whether 
to measure the environment by direct observation or as"it is perceived from 


\ 


within the organization. Both have been done. It is important to recognize 


“e 


that both may need to be done even within individual studies. Perceptual 
measurement is apparently called for in testing the primary environment-structure 


hypothesis; there is a teleology involved that leads us to expect people within 
Raa . 


me the organization to respond to external demands as they perceive them, Objec- 


» 


five measurement, however, would be needed to test the consonance hypothesis; 
we sseseet effectiveness to result from the consonance of aipieture with the 
environment as it actually is, not as organizational members (perhaps mistakenly) 
perceive it (cf. Downs, 1975). ; 

In this section, then, we have specified what is meant by. "envi ron- 
ment"! and by ''structure'’ in terms of a proposed relationship between them. 
The fundamental hypotheses to be tested are (1) that the magnitude and uncertainty * 
.of the environment, as well as the size of the organization and its fechao lov, 
determine structure, particularly the elaborateness of the strategy of control, 
\ and (2) that the’ consonance between environment-size-technology and strategy . 
of control determines effectiveness and othér outcomes: Using “individual 


ca 


subdimensions of these concepts, a large number of more specific hypotheses 


{ are available, and it is in these that the greatest interest will initially 


lie. The implications of the findings for understanding education organizations 


i : ’ A 4 
are important, and research into these questions is strongly recommended. 
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VI.  INTERQRGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS a 


Ordinary organizational analysis as applied to education would 
entail, for| the fost part, the explanation of some characteristics of the 
focal organ|zation in terms of others. Rarely would the research strategy 
direct the nvestigator to go outside of that organization for specific 
observations] to be used in analysis. There are a few sige tahe: a notable- 
one being the recent trend of studies on ''environment and organization,''» 
which is covared in the previous section. It is broadly recognized, however, 
that an edttcaltion organization, especially the local school district, is 
ordinarily \inyolved in a fairly epncifte ull organizational network, and 
that what happens in the focal sipanizattan depends in immediate and impor- 
tant ways upon| conditions and events in the other units of the network. The 
network for a district, for example, might include a union, one or more 
’ professional groups, local citizen groups, state education agencies, similar 
or neighboring jistricts, and city and eounky legislatures and governmental 
agencies. Theréfore, the established branch of organizational studies that 

is commonly labeJed 'interorganizational analysis'' would seem to have 
compelling relevance to the applied field of education. 

The relevance is unquestionable, but there are unfortunately few 
results from this éredtelan that can be applied directly, nor does there 
appear to be an identifiable line of inquiry currently pursued that promises 
theoretical and pr etieal payoff in the future. It might be sat in a sense 
that the research subfield has not yet settled down. Several researchers 
long <i conducted btudies -- empirical or theoretical -- of multi-organization 


sets and labeled thé research "interorganizational analysis."’. The semblance 
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\ 


of a.disciplinary subfield was thus created, and subsequent researchers . 


4 


have placed themselves in it nominally where Hn too, addressed themselves | 


~ 


to interacting groups of organizations. In truth, however, the research 
N 
has not been cumulative; very few treatments of the topic are closely related 
to others. The area is diffuse; almost anything that bears on groups of 
organizations has been fair game for inclusion. There are, however, too many 
Organizations that may be interrelated and too many ways in which they relate 
(e.g., see Guetzkow, 1966) to expect order “to arise without self-conscious 
efforts to build theory cumulatively. The next steps in this unquestionably 
important research area should therefore be dominated by two concerns: ~(1) 
e Nees 

the need to be more clear and specific about the questions we want to 
answer with such research, and (2) the need to move ee the operational iza- 
tion of a mul'ti-organization unit, so that the questions can be answered 
systematically. 

Considering the first of these two concerns, we are concerned with 
the need to bring much more focus to the area by deetding which of the hun- 
dreds of possible questions about multi-organization groups it is most desir- 

2 ) 

_ able to attack, at ‘least initially. What do we really want to know? This 
question is commonly asked about two distinct units of analysis; confusion 
arises from not keeping them distinct. One is an organization that is part 
of a multi-organization group, a "focal" organi'zation (Evan, 1966); the other 


is that group as a whole (cf. Van de Ven 1974, 116-119). Two Streams of 


research are suggested that are no doubt mutually relevant but are for the 
° . 
ce | 


most part disjoint. 
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~ 


3 Research on the focal organization. 


In one stream of research, then, the dependent variables -- the 


phenomena one seeks to understand -- are characteristics of a single 
organization. The research enterprise is distinguished from ordinary organi- 
zational research in that the attempt to understand them is made through 

the organization's "membership in a larger network. Even so, research on 
environment and organization wots seem to include this approach, since the 
other organizations in a group surely form part of the environment of the 


4 focal organization. We carve out a separate niche, however -- a subset that 


merits standing in its own right -- when we use as explanatory forces 


properties of the specific, identified multi-organization group rather than 

either the environment as a whole (e.g., "the uncertainty of the envi ronment'') 

or a highly specific organizational segment of it (e.g., "“competitors''). 

This stream of interorganizational analysis or research, then, places the 

focal organization in a specific multi-organizational group and seeks to t 

explain: characteristics of the focal organization either by characteristics 

of the group itself or of the focal. organization's relationship to that group. 
Tis. queetians we would seek to eee with at least one netabhe * 

exception, are the same as those in much intra-organizational research. We 

will be interested in the contributions of interorganizational relations to 

organizational structure and strategies of control, to goal structure, to 

effectiveness and perhaps even more to efficiency, to morale and scnualonent, = 

to the levels of conflict and cooperation within the focal organization, and 


so forth. 
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The important addition lies in dimensidéns that are themselves 
retattlonal, particularly the autonomy of the focal organization. It is 
recogni zed that although a given organization may not be subordinated in 
any formal way to a central Sathoriey: StiTt: it may be systematically con- 
dersined ta its own behavior more or less severely by its. membership and 
role in the multi-organizational group. Writers in intareruaatzettonst 
analysis have displayed a prominent: Fnterdst in the lack of autonomy of 
formally autonomous’ organizations (see, for example, Evans 1966,: 180-184). 
On the face of it, it does seem intriguing to note that some organizations 
are pss autonomous than others because of their position in a multi- 
organization det. nd it therefore appears worthwhile to investigate just 
what sort of position vis-a-vis the other Organizations in thie set make 
for greater or less sutonoay. Research peer mus't also be divactadt 
however, to the implications of greater or less autonomy. It is not enough 
simply to be iatrigued; a i important to know wherein the education 
ordanizetton with less autonomy functions differently than the one with more 
(see Hasenfeld, 1972, for some highly specific results). Is there a 
‘difference in efficiency? Is the ratio of administrative personnel to 
production personnel any greater? Does personnel quality differ? Morale? 

“Decision-makina style? Centralization of intra-organizational decisions? 
The relation of autonomy to. these other Factors might be considered an issue a 
in intra-organizational research, bu \he results are clearly impgrtant for 
the justification of autonomy as a dependent variable in interorganizational 


analysis. As a final note, it should be pointed out that publications in y. 
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interorganizational analysis have little to say about the operationalization 
of ''autonomy,'' and what little there is tends to define the variable by its 
interorganizational causes, leaving no room to explain it by the same factors. 
Instead, there is at least one operational model from iwkracoesantetelonnl 
work that should be consulted as a guide (see Pugh et. al., 1968). 

Given the dependent vartables for this str of résearch -- the 
characteristics of focal organizations that we seek to undnestond’ =: it remains 
to sane ee ao independent variables, i.e., the interorganizational explanations. 
As noted, bhese are properties of the multi-organization network itself or 
of the relations of the focal organization to the remainder of the network. 
Several examples of explanatory forces have been noted by writers in the 
field, including dependence upon the other organizations for resources (Levine 
and White, 1961, 589-592) or for receipt of output (Hasenfeld, 1972)" aceesei= 
bility of information about the other organizations (Hasenfeld, 1972), the — 
pee of the network’ (Evan, 1966, 183), the similarity or complementarity of. | NX 
goals (Evan, 1966, 182; Van de Ven, 1974, 119), and others. The great 
soanapieures of these suggestions have grown out of "armchair" work rather 
than empirical study. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect that the field 
of productive variables will expand or otherwise change as investigators 
seek systematic explanations for organizational phenomena through empirical. 


interorganizational research. 


Research on the mubti-organizational group. 
The second stream of research in this area would focus on the group 
itself, with no identificattgn of any particular organization as focal. In 


pa sense, it is similar to intrasorganizational research, since both causes and effe 


c 
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are sought within a single unig (in this case the interorganizational net) ; a, 
it is Baciesily a siokedeyeven approach;. It is different from single- 

“organization research, ‘however, primarily because the unit studied in this 
_case represents related parts of a whole that are not bound together by a 

common, formal authority structure. For Shite eeaaens the questions that 

we seek to answer are) in large measure different from those addressed in as 
intrarorganizational research. Many at the dependent variables will sound 

familiar, some will appear slightly unusual for organizational ‘research. 


& 
We will be interested, for example, in understanding levels of cooperation 


. 


and conflict in the net as a whole, characteristic modes of decision making 
among organizations (persuasion, bargaining, etc. -- cf. Warreh; 1967), rates 
of interactions,of various types, stability of the, net, dominant modes of ’ 
coordination of activities, and other characteristics. However, explanations . 
of variation in these characteristics are likely to be different than hay . 
are in ordinary organization theory, although a notable lack of attention 

to such questions fakes 14 difficult to suggest just what the explanations 


might be. Toa great extent, the independent variables with reasonable 


* 
“ 


explanatory power may be the same as in studies: of focal organizations, , 


- 


reviewed above. The most important step to be taken for the formulation of 
variables, howeyss., both independent and dependent, is probably to develop. 
concrete ways of characterizing the structure of interorganizational nets. 


This will be discussed below. It seems quite apparent t at in large measure 


the structure of various types'of relations among the organizations of the 


group is both what we want to explain and how we want to explain it (i.e., 


some structurel rehations are explained by others). 
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Little has beén done empirically in this area to date, even though 
much interest init is ceibagnicag the literature. This is no doubt due * 
° ~~. - 
in part to the pra¢tical difficulties inherent. im systematic research on 
= groups of organizations. .The embeddedness of education organizations in 


interorganizational groups appears to be so important for understanding the 


. 


educational function, however, that the practical problems of research should 


. 
‘ 


a ~ 
be overcome, Researchers*have surmounted the difficulties of comparative. S. 


‘ ” / “ 
research across large numbers’ of single organizations. The extension to 
; es 


numbers of groups.is not trivial, but treated as an extension it should be 
workable. In addition, there is much to be/learned from case studies within 
one or .two interorganizational nets, and ffom simulation designs that answer 


questions about the’ development of networks of relations over time. 


e 


Interorganizat Nonal structure. 5 > 


e 


e : What ‘is an interorganizational net, or set, or group? How can 


7 we recognize one when we see it? How do we know when we have come to the 


s 


end of it? In what terms can we describe its structure? These questions, - 
which would appear to be basic to interorganizational analysis, have not yet 
‘been addressed in a rigorous way. Two kinds of contribution are needed: 


a research to determine the relations that are best used to define inter-~ 


organizational nets,* and research that in some sense provides structural 


. * . ? 


models. 


3 Taking the latter issué first, there already exists an inc] ination 
to characterize sets of organizations as points connected by tines (Evan, 1966;— 


¢ 
. 
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Van de Ven, 1974). It would appear that digraph theory (Harary, Norman, 

and Cartwright, 1965), which is an elaborate structural guvieperien heded 

on points connected by lines and which was developed largely with social 
science utilization in mind, would be a tool of great power and helpfulness , 


in interorganizatijonal analyetes It would,.in’brief, pragee three types 
* \ 


of benerites: a large, precise, vocabulary for describing all aspects of 
structure; techniques and formulas for calculating many important quantitativé 
aspects of structure (e.g., the average "distance'' between organizations) ; 

and fwacvend that enable the dudicttan of many structural properties from 


knowledge of others. It should be possible by means of such a structural 


model for the investigator to perceive important properties of an ,inter-* 


' organizational net that are not perceived even by those who work within it. 


It is possible to take any group of organizations in which one fs 


,interested, characterize its structure by points and lines, and learn some- 
thing about it, perhaps a great deal, from graph theory. A great many of the 


variables needed in interorganizational research could be generated in this 


. 


manner. A second possibility is.tq begin with structures about which a great 


deal is known in graph theory (e.g., a "'block'') and define interorganizational 


nets so that: they conform to such structures. The two Doe ee are comple- 
mentary, at least in the exploratory phases of the application of graph 
‘theory to interorganizational research. The second has the particular’ advan- 
‘tage of circumscribing the idea of interorganizational groups, so that a 


* 
stopping point can be reached in decisions about which organizations to include. 


. 
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In sum, the detailed ways in which graph theory can be most fruitfully 
applied to interorganizational analysis remain ‘to be worked out in studies 
especially devoted to the purpose, but there is little question about the need 
in thistfield 56 incorporate specific structural models of some sort. Since 
structure is clearly so important a factor in understanding groups of related. 


Organizations, progress will be greatly enhanced by rendering structure in 


clear and concrete rather than zero, vague, or ambiguous terms. 


Interorganizational relations. 


7 . 
The research suggested in the foregoing section would help us to 


understand how to express the structure’of an interorganizational group. if 
it is-to be done with points and lines, as seems eminently reasonable, that 
research would also help us to decide how many points to include in a given 
instance. An essential factor would still be missing, ehieuigtis How do we/ 
know when to draw a line between the points that represent two organizations? 
What sort of a relation must exist between two organizations in order for 

us to say that they are ''related?" : 

Many responses are possible. An arrow from one point to another 
might be included, for example, when to a prescribed extent, one organfzation 
depends on another one for something -- resources, legitimacy, consumption 
of output, information, cooperation, Or any combination of these. The arrow 
might be drawn-instead when one organization has influence over another, or 
it might be drawn on the basis of a level of intbeactiok between the two, or — 


on the basis of complementarity of functions. Unfortunately, all of these 


criteria for declaring organizations to be directly related seem important, 


69 
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v 


and all have been mentioned in existing writings as being important, but : 
to use them all at. onde might * be to confuse an analysis hopelessly. bs 


To date, theré have been no research efforts designed to find the 


ways of defining "related" that will contribute most to the specification 
of interorganizational networks. The task is not a minofone, even for-just 
one applied field such as education, because the most productive-criteria 


“might be different for different research PHTPOSE Ss For example, dependence 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
of some sort might be the most useful critenpon when a focal organization 


is the abject of study, but interacttion-influence rates might’ take precedence 
when the properties of whole nets are to be understood. Again, it is desirable 


to specify the structure S de an interorganizational group in order to understand 


‘it (or its parts), and‘it is essential to define the connectedness between 
| 


organizations in drder to spec i fy the structure. 


‘ In sum, the area of interorganizational analysis is important but 


. 


not yet, highly developed.. Research is needed on how to operationalize the 


idea of an interorganizational group. From there, specific designs need to 


| ; Ay 
be consciously related to spécific.questions, regarding either the properties 


x 


of the group itself or the properties of a focal organization that may be 


illuminated by reference to the group. ° } 
‘4 a ’ 


\ 


Vil. THE MEHODOLOGY QF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIMENTS . 


, | . 
Throughout the foregoing pages, numerous aa for the 


conduct of administrative experiments are implicit, if Bot explicit. In 


order to fang out if another way iS better, the best strategy and often tne 


{ 


only reasonable strategy may be|to it. Any such trial, however ‘casual, 


‘ 
| 
| 


is an administrative experiment, but its value may be enhanced by orders of 7 
‘ : ‘ st 


observed with care and system. It is not the purpose of 


magnitude if it i 


? 
this section to ,sdggest that particular administrative experiments be 


conducted, but rather to Suggest research, often modest research, that will 
. increase the potential utility of all such experimentation in the field of 
education. 


and research in education, has long beén identified, 


Education 


along with agricultgre, with the introduction of major advances in the 


methodology of field research (Gage, }963) . The importance of combining 


the theoretical and ethodological contributions of the academic researcher 
with the resources ard opportunities under the control of the administrator 
is central to the contept of administrative experimentation advanced by 
Campbel] and others (Qampbell, 1969; Thompson, 1974). In contrast to field 
experiments, where the\administrator may have no separate interest in the 


results, or action res@arch, where the organization's purposes may require 


sacrifice of experimental control, the strategy of administrative experimentation 
. \ 
is to work out, cooperatively, interventions and experimental designs which 


a 


£ 
serve the purposes, of both the experimenter and the administrator. In the 


ideal. case, the administrator is also the experimenter and carries out the 


experiment not only to obtain some organizationally desirable result but 


result obtained. The sense of an administrative experiment is preserved, 


eo 


however, wherever the two purposes are combined. 


by educational organization’ impose a critical impetus to improvement of 
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all parts of the process. These same factors make it both difficult to 
bring about and to evaluate improvements. The ''normal'’ process of theory . 
deve lopment sad testing in the laboratory and then extension to field 
situations is no longer adequate; and the alternative of trial by error and 

s Z ‘ 

muddling through, is, becoming less aGceheae lt in view of the cost of 

* programmatic changes and the increasing demand for credible evaluations. 
The improvement of theoretical and methodological tools, and their application 
epsiananteal ly to’ field situations, have therefore become essential.: 

tare are a number of approaches for methodological research Sites 

are suggested, including the following: surveys of past and current practice: 
in field experimentaion, and evaluation of the theories: and methods sed, 
both successfully and unsuccessfully; development of new theoretical] and 
methodological tools; st hoc analyses (or reanalyses) of individual 
experiments; and prepgration of aids or guides for use by experimenters. 

apt of these approa es ER EOE RADE N Aae in the discussion, that follows. 
The scope of the subject matteremay perhaps boosie indicated and treated 
by referencing key, phases in the process of experimentation -- initiation 


and planning, selection of design, problems of complexity aad scale, measure- 


ment, and implementation. 


Initiation and planning 


While much informal ésucieetaries is at the level of ''let's 
try this and see if it works,'' the anticipated investment of research 
resources and corollary administrative risks presents, Me many case$, 
major difficulties im the initial choice of’ experiment, and the further 


defining required in planning. Studies of successful and unsuccessful 
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a 


experiments, particularly in educational organizations, may, when “cipTad 
with analytical and theoretical developments, provide guidance to administrators 
and experimenters (see Havelock, 1969). 

There are some obvious benchmarks’ the (neeivention fveasbentent 
variable) cneata be one that can be manipulated experimentally, and, if the 
experiment is a success, could be manipulated by others desiring similar 
resiMaig the expected or desired result (dependent variable) should be 
measurable, and should be of some (potential) use to the organization or 
others; the relationship between ifiexe variables should be (or is expected 
to be) reasonably direct, and alternative hypotheses should be reasonably 
utaliaiey a . 

The choice of the specific experiment, or the evaluation of a proposed 
experiment, even at this primitive level may require some sophistication 
not only saith respect to the organization within which the experiment is 
to be conducted but also with respect to relevant theory and experimental 
design (see Riecken and Boruch, 1974). The following questions are now 
being researched or need to be researched, all of them represented in the 
literature on field experimentation: How does one determine the political 
and financial feasibility of the proposed experiment? How does th orocess 
for authorizing interventions vary with the characteristics of the intervention 
or the organization? What are the goal-defining processes for assessing 
nies variables? What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
several] poss ib ib relationships between the administrator and the experimenter 


. 


(on his staff, or an independent outsider)? . ; © 


\ 
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Selection of design 


The major forms of experimental (and quasi-experimental) design 
are Set out in the literature (see Campbell and Stanley, 1966; Suchman, 
1967)." It is not always clear what choices are available for a particular 


experiment, however, and, where a choice g designs is available, it is 


not always clear how tradeoffs should b nalyzed, to what extent detai | 
planning is required to evaluate feasibility Kea sample size and duration 
of the experiment should be determined, or how complete the planning should 
be before the introduction of the intervention. Post hoc evaluations suggest 
that errors in design are, a ipete pane anticipatible, and it seems clear 
that some exony ieits which have provided uninterpretable results could, 
and should, have been so identified based upon:a more choroush initial 

4 
analysis. Quite valuable guidance on these issues is already available .in 
methodology textS and some extensive reports or reviews of field experiments, 
although the form of exposition arid scattered state of the information may 
make it difficult to use effectively. The practice of research does not 
reflect these: teachings Some additional, theoretical development and testing 
gitites required, but much can also be done by bringing what is known 
together and putting it in comparable vepie and usable ferm. The costs 


and disappointments of past research would seem to warrant the direction of 


resources to this area. M 


5 : 


Problems of complexity and scale 
The size or scale of experiments ranges from very large, programmatic 
interventions, to modest "one-shot case studies,'' where intervention and 


“effect'' may be reasonably expected to be localized (see Rossi and Williams, 
$ 
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1972). The theoretical distinctions, sometimes described as "level of 
analysis,'' have been subjects of concern in many disciplines. In some cases, 
daniels frameworks or transforms exist to relate both macro and micro 
levels; in others, the emphasis is on deve loping internally consistent 
frameworks at the several levels (see Glaser and Strauss, 1967). There are, 
of course, theorists concerned directly with relational theories, including 
the most general (see Neurath, 1955). A 

| Large scale, programmatic experiments, such as those involved in 
major political reorganizations, e.g., decentralization or consolidation, 
present basic methodological problems for which explicit theories provide 
little guidance’ (cf. Berlin, 1974). Is it possible, is it practical, is it 
justifiable to consider or to expect a reasonably credible evaluation, in 
experimental terms, of such large-scale ee ee Are there methods of 
aggregation, are there conceptual models, are there diahttew! models which 
provide a framework within which one can obtain, and assess, results? For 
what eae of variables, with what range of coefficients, can what feck 
of confidence be ected Are there auceet teins of variables, of sites, 
of time domains, which provide clues that will allow confident predictions 
or oy a Education is an area of urgent need for findings on ii 
general question, and research A the systems area, i.e., analysis, engineering, 
reliability and guettfy control, provides a potential theoretical basis for 
exploration. | 

At the other end of the scale, the “one-shot case study,'' is 


largely neglected in the formal literature, but may .be the major experimental 


form in practice. Are there process descriptive theories which may account 


toe 
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for this? Can we eee theories to discriminate between scientifically 

acceptable (credible) methods and those which provide little confidence? 

As a practical contribution to the administrator, this might well be one 

of the most critical areas for the development of theory and method. The 

literature here is scattered widely from the philosophical to the pragmatic 

and is usuatiy in the form of implicit assumptions or unstated inconsistencies, 

often central to major differences in approach, such as in probability’ theory. * 

it is possible, however, to review the literature rikieeig and, perhaps 

with the aid of additional studies, to reach conclusions of substantial 

value to administrative experimentation. . . 
Unier lying much of the above is the generic problem of decomposition. 

One of- the fundamental stapanentedins of the strategy of science is the 

chaneiFimacten end isolation of a particular problem (the relationship of 

one particular variable to another); in the laboratory, and in abstract form, 

this is often realizable. In real-world experimentation, the complexity of 

the situation of ten makes such isolation or decomposition extremely difficult. 

There are now powerful theories advanced in areas of mathematics, however, 

which provide potential applications and extrapolations that wil] contribute 


significantly to the design and analysks of real-world experiments (see 


1973). 


Measuremant . : , 
Measurements of dependent variables |present one important and 

cnallenaing area for research (cf. Sjogren, 1971). Successful and unsuccessful 

experiences with identifying and measuring dependent variables in educational 


’ organizations should provide an extensive base for administrative experimenters. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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In addition to measurement techniques, it should be possible to evaluate 
~ 7m. 
the variety of techniques for using indicators and other surroga es 


variables not directly measurable. In organizations which provi e service 
‘rather than products, measures of creativity and productivity, or reasonable 
surrogates, are of obvious priority (see Hatry and Fisk, 1975; Ross and 
Burkhead, 1974) . 

cs Further, the credibility of experimental results may be largely, 

if not solely, measured in terms of those plausible rival, hypotheses for 

whteli adequate control has not been achieved (see Campbell and Stanley, 

1966). Control may be achieved by fandenteadian, bo measurement and factoring 
out, or by '"'fixing'' the value of the extraneous variable (control in the 
physical laboratory sense). For eepertnents which involve novel or exploratory 
situations, an organized and systematic base of prior theory and method may 

_ not be available. Is it possible to analyze winning experimental strategies 
and discover systematic approaches to the identification of alternative 
hypotheses? Are there significantly different levels of ‘'acceptable'’ 

control for certain classes of rival hypotheses? Are there types of parameters 
for which there are established, preferred methods of control? These questions 
are researchable. In some cases, for example, theoretical contributions in 
utility theory, and engineering concepts such as sensitivity analysis and 

the noe veation of tradeoffs, may provide a basis for research. The problems 


are important in that they systematically limit our ability tol carry out 
\ 

feasible and credible experiments. 

In on-going’ organizations, data on potential variables is 


characteristically collected for other purposes; interventions and contro] 


17 
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variables are often represented by policies and procedures; many dependent 
variables are regularly subject to measurement and recording for organizational] 
purposes. These institutional records provide an important base, particularly 
for experiments employing time series, and provision for their use in 
subsequent experiments may introduce little or no additional cost (see 
Campbell, 1967). Research might provide an insight into those forms of 

record keeping in education which are most useful for research purposes, 
including, far saree. issues of availability for machine data processing, 
assurance of quality and completeness, and period of retention. A more 
difficult, bat potentially valuable, area of research ute be the identification 
of those key variables which are common to a wide variety of experiments 

in educatrton, and for which modest changes in record keeping would assure 


that the records are available when needed (see Bauer, 1969). 


Implementation 


Another key programmatic area is that of implementation (see 8 


Schultz and Slevin, 1975). . Some experimental programs are proposed, and 


justified, on the basis that successful results will be "'used'' by other 


( 


Organizations, or will be continued. The record of implementation of 


even ''successful'' programs suggests that research to understand why implementat ior 
! 

occurs in some cases and not in others is needed. Is failure to implement 

5 ( 


arbitrary? Is it based on the often low credibility of the results of the ? 
experiment? Ils it because the results are not desired? Fale ly. the present 

state of the art witn regard to providing answers to these questions is pre- 

selenti fic. Recognizing the overriding importance of implementation, however, 


several Federal agencies have now demonstrated a keen interest in developing 
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answers systematically. The value of experimentation to education will be 
greatly enhahced through the support of research on implementation in education 


itself and other applied fields of public service. 
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